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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tins book is intemled for the use of pupils in the 
higher forms of Secondary or High Schools. It is 
designed to meet tlie l-equirenients of the Matriculation 
Examinatiou of the lutlian HniveisJties, and of the 
School-leaving Certifteate Examination of Madras and 
other Presidencies and Pi*ovliices. 

lu Tvriting this book the nhn of the author has been 
(I) To giro in a simple and diit*ct narrative an up-to-date 
account of the Jihtory of aneleiifc India, political and 
social; to give the history of the people as well as of 
the kingdoms and dynasties ; anti to omit, ns far as 
possible, unnecessary detail in names, dates, and facts, 
so as not to overload the memory Vith unessential 
matter. ( 2 ) To trace the iiiflneuco, where ijossiblc, of 
environment geneniUy, and of gcogi'aphical conditions 
especially, on the cotubo of history. ( 3 ) To trace the 
gi-o\vtb of movements and ideas, and to show the 
contimiity of Itidinu history and the relation of cause 
and 01X001, (f) To giro souio j}roininenoe to the history 
of the South, and to the iiillueuce of the non-Aryan 
element in the histoi-y of Indiau imlUies and culture. 
( 5 ) To give clianictcr skctclics, reflections, and histories 
of thought. (H) To recapitulate in .suitable places tlie 
jH>liticnl narrative that has gone before, aud to bring 
out ti»o inner inemiing and heaving on the life of tbe 
nation. (") To <lniw conclusions in a nou-controvei-sinl 
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way ; and (8) to indicate tlie points of contact between 
Indian history and the Ijistory of foreign countries. 

The chronological table gives the annals of culture 
as well as politics, aiid is not n mere list of leading 
dates. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Historical Geography of India 


1. Tnn lives of nations, as of men, nro to a largo 
extent motiUled by their siirroundiugs. It will there- 
fore be useful to begin t!>e study of Indian history by 
realizing some of those outstanding features of the 
Geography of India which have influenced it. 

2. In shape India is a three-cornered peninsula, 
resting on one side of a large irregular qimdrilaternl, 
which has the Hiuialayan double wairfor icdfasreo. 
its parallel aide. The western and eastern 
sides of this four-aUle<l flgure are fonnecl 
by the luountain ranges gtiartling the north-west and 
the noith-east frontiers, while the two sides of the 
peninsula are washe<l by the ocean. ludia is thus 
stirrouiuled by natural ilefeiices. which protect it and 
give to the whole of the vast tract contained between 
these limits a geogitipliical unity which would other- 


wise bo missing. , , , 

S These barriers are not, however, impassable. The 
mountain walls on tlio north, north-west, and iioi-th- 
aro pioi^Kl by many n,>cnl..^, throuch 
aome of which accoa. to the ailjoniine lanil, 
is iio'iMhlc, while tlie hroa.l sena offer no hir to tlio 
aniii-onell nfeeataiinK I>oolile. Tl.e liiEl. elevation of 
tlio lliiiialaynn lee-aca. aa well aa the lairteiiiieas of 
tlie lanila to wliieli they lenil. Ima not mailo tlicni tho 
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gjitewaya through, ■which immigrants have found their 
way into India. The Hindu Kush passes offer similar 
difficulties. On the north-east dense trackless forests 
have made access to India thi-ough them almost im- 
possible. On the other hand, the comparatively low 
elevation of the mountain passes on the north-east of 
India has, in spite of their niggedness, sterility, and 
difficulty, and the dry and thirsty desert plateaux, 
made them the historic approaches through which 
successive hordes of incomers have found their "way 
into India, jind in qiiite modern times, 'with the lise 
and growth of the maritime spirit among European 
nations, India has been entered by their pioneers 
tlirough the unprotected coasts of the south and south- 
west, as well as the moxiths of the groat deltaic streams 
of Bengal. 

4. The situation of India relatively to other countries 
is also noteworthy. It stands in the middle of the 
peninsular sj'stem of South Asia. Its 
mposiUon In nortijern and western proviuees have thus 
had facilities of access to the Iranian and 
Central Asian uplands, Arabia, and the lands watei’ed 
by the Euplirates and the Nile — the sites of some of 
the great empires of ancient nn<l mediroval times. 

5. The inhabitants of countries with indented coasts 
(forming natural harbotirs) and adjacent island groups 
are naturally drawn to the sen and to a 
sea-power seafaring life. Such features are absent in 
India. Its mnssi\'e wedge-like form is 
thrust into the ocean, and its coast-lino is practically 
unbroken and hnrbourless. The estuaries of its great 
rivers are generally imilt for navigation, being shallow 
and silt-covered. Hence, throughout its long histoiT> 
India has not given birth to any maritime power, 
while it iiaa itself liccotae^va modem tuuesjtho pvir/i 
ii\ tho conflict of tl\o seafaring nations of Europe. 

0. Next t(» the mighty rani|Hirts which guaixl it on 
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the north, north-Trest, and north-east, the parts of India 
which have been historically of the most 
importance ax’e its fertile river plains. Of rivers and 
tjxese the largest is the IndoGangetic plain, P**“*®- \ 

which stretches from the Indian Ocean to the Bay of 
Bengal, over seventeen hundred miles, and is watered 
by the three great Indian rivers and their adlnents. 
The rainfall and the soil of both slopes of the Hima- 
laj'as, as well as of a good part of the Central Indian 
highlands, are brought to and spreaxi over tliis area by 
these rivers, their feedei-s, and branches. A vast flat 
stretch of tropical countrj\ which if waterless would 
not sustain life, is thereby turned into the most fertile, 
densely peopled, and wealthy part of India. To these 
rivers North India owes everj'thing. If we give a 
thought to what it would be if it lind had no such 
rivet's, tr© can easily understand tlio gratitude, lore, 
and reverence with xNhlch countless generations have 
looked on them. This is specially so of the Ganges, 
whoso grandeur and helpfulness have endeared it to 
the people, and naturally drawn and held the loving 
worship of generations who have seen in it a friendly 
divinity (Gmioii-vidla, *• Mother Ganges ”). 

7. In hot countries water is considered tho most 
essential reejuisito for the eupixirt of plant and animal 
life. Population temls, therefore, to converge in well- 
wutonsl aiul to bo span>o in arid tracts, A sluggish 
river, whoso flow is unlmpodccl by rocks or catai-ncts, 
furnishes n cheap nntuml waterway. Trade and 
dominion generally follow tho course of such a river, 
and a tendency Is set up for tho commercial nn<l 
ixdifical union of the i»coples iidmbiting tlie coimtry 
through which it flows. Capital towns and trading 
centres arc formcsl along its bank«. Conquerors 
f>c«*npying imi>ortnnt imrtH in its cotifso (the head, the 
c»‘ntn‘, or the month), find it easy to oxteinl their rule 
over the rx*st of tho nrvn watcrwl by it. Wo shall find 
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these tnitlis are amply illustrated in Indian liistory, 
principally by the fortunes of the land witcred by the 
Ganges and its affluents, and to n smaller extent by 
that of tlie basins of other deltaic rivers, like the Indus 
the Godavari, and tlio KnverL 

8. llindnstan is separated from the uplands of the 
Dakhau, which lie almost at the very centre of India, 
by a fivefold barrier formed by tlio troughs 
The Dakhan. Narbada ond the Tapti, the Vindliyaii 

and the Satpnra mountain ■walls, and the dense jnugle 
lying to tlio south of the Central Pi-ovinccs. This 
cleavage has resulted in a tendency to keep .North 
Indian history apart fivua that of the Dakhan. The 
sepamtion would have liistorlcally become permanent, 
if the defences had been more complete and effective. 
Bnt the Viudhya and Satpnra monntnius are com- 
paratively of low elevation, and rise gradually from tlio 
adjacent plains, while the Narbada and tlie Tapti are 
fordable in several placos.aud In later yeai-s the Vindh- 
yan jnnglo ceased to be impassable. Hence great powers 
ruling over Hindustan have not fonnd St hard to extend 
their dominion over the Dakhan, and to retain posses- 
sion oC it BO long as they continued strong. Conversely, 
a great power rising in the Dnklmii lias also been able 
to snoop over North India and attempt its confiuest, 
as -u-as done by the Marntlins. But otliemviso the 
histories of the Daldmn and Hindustan had been un- 
' influencetl by each other. 

0. Tlie plateau of tlie Daklinn is continued in the 
upland of Mysore, which forms its southern and ino&t 
South India part. Below it to the east and 

west lies an open country etretching to the 
sea, shut out from the Malabar const by n high chniii 
of mountains nixl intersected by the Eastern Gliat-s, 
whicli uro less continuous and less elevated than the 
Westevu. The descent ti*om tlu' lughlniuls ol lilysore 
to the plains is more abrupt townrtla tlio west than 
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to^vanls the south or the east. Hence Mysoi*e has 
dominated historically the eastern and southern plains, 
more than the adjoining narrow strip of the west coast. 
• 10. Tlie Malabar coast lies nearer the centres of the 
great empires of ancient and medifeval times than 
the east coast. It would therefore be ^ ^ 

natural to espect foreign invasions to 
occur on the western ratlier than on tlie eastern coast. 
Historically, however, this has not been so. Invaders 
descending on the west const have been stopped by 
formidable natural obst.aclea — the taomitaia wall of the 
Western Ghats and their extensions, extending in an 
almost unbroken line from the Cape Comorin to Surat, 
and hy the inhospitable deserts of Rajputana and 
Sindh. 

11. The climate of a country afTccts its piwluctive* 
ness, and thereby indirectly inOuenees the character of 
its inliabitants. Troiiical lauds noth damj) 
atmosphere, where an unfailing souroc of 

water is available through seasonal rains (e.g. the 
luousoous) or the presence of rivers, channels, and 
fresh-water lakes, are very fertile and are able to 
siipfwrt lac^c teeming uiuiibcrs. Hot, arid, and w.itcr- 
less tracts and lands exposwl to great cold and snow 
are generally barren, and therefore sparsely i>eopled. 
Hut in the fonner, ns nature is bountiful and doe® prac- 
tically everything, human effort is discourageil, and the 
lH?opIe grow tip indolent and lacking in vigour and 
iho jKtwer of enduiauce. Tliij' lias been the case with 
tho fertile river iilains of India and man'-ooinfed Mala- 
bar coaat. On the other lumd, an unpromising soil calls 
forth man’s skill and vigour to correct or remeily the 
niggardliness of nature, and the (leoplo living in those 
surroundings become eiiergetie, self-reliant, and able to 
sustain wutimicsl b<Kl!Iy strain. This Im-> been pro- 
minently tlie case with llajputmia. 

12. The Indian Kinpire iiuw includes llalnchistAU and 
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Burma. Both these coimtries, ns well as Afghauistiin 
(which is HOW' a separate kingdom) and 
provinces- Cej'lou (now a sepai-ate Crown colony), may 
Buiw" regarded historically ns the adjuncts or 
npproaclies to India. Of these, Baluchistan, 
now' waterless aud barien, appears, many hundreds of 
years ago, to have possessed a good rainfall, aud to 
have been fertile and prosperous. The remains of 
ancient embankments, terraces, and great irrigation 
works, w'iiich are still to be seen in that waterless 
region, point to this. The lower eoiirse of the Indus 
also then lay amidst fertile and wooded lauds, and its 
main chnnnol flowed considerably to the east of its 
present course in the Great Salt Rtm. These and the 
existence of lo.st rivers (like the Snrasw'ati) made the 
country leudlug to and froin Baluchistan a fruitful aud 
pleasant region. Commuuications with Ceylon, too, 
•were then easier, as it was accessible at low water by 
drj' land over the celebrate<l Seitt (“ Adam’s " or Rama's 
Bridge). Burma w'os also accessible by the Arakau 
coast. These facts will explain howintercoxirse between 
these lands and ludia was kept up in early days, aud 
how these countries occa'-ioiially received the overflow 
of the Indiau population. 



CHAPTER I 


The People — Non-Aryans 

1. We still know Tory little about the earliest in- 
habitants of India. Scholars who have made a careful 
study of the subject consider tho population 
of India to be the result of the racial uiiu- 
gling which has gone on for ages. Physical 
characteristics peculiar to each of the three groat 
families into which mankind is usually groixped, viz. 
the “ white ’’ or Caucasian, the “ yoilow ” or Wougolinn, 
niid tho “ black ” or Negro, ai*e to be fouud in India, 
either in their purity op in different grades of fusion. 
Members of all these families are therefore held to have 
at some time or other peopled India. 

2. Mignvtions into India iu the remote past were 
probably neither sudden nor violent. Fresh 
immigrants would therefore be slowly ab- 
sorbed by the existing population. In 
course of time the now surroundtugs and 
modes of life would also begin to affect the uppearauco 
and racial traits of these incomers, and tiie difference 
between them and tho previous inhabitants would 
becotno obscure. A strong race would often impose on 
its weaker neigliUyure Us language, customs, and manner 
of living ; and thus, iu course of time, tho descendants 
of different races would bo found speaking tho saiuo 
tongue or following tho samo customs. Tho disap- 
I>ean»Jice of the«o racial landmarks would make the 
study of origins very dillicult. In sucli cases accurate 
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descriptions are out of the question, and broad surmises 
are alone possible. This is the case especially with the 
Indian peoples. 

3. Those who have made a study of changes in thg 

surface of the earth tell us that many thousand ycai-s 
Changes in appearance of India was veiy 

the outlines of different from what it is no%v. It was then 

being changed into its present form. A 
stretcli of land linhed it with South Africa, and jwr- 
haps also ^vith Australia, Tliis laud connection, after 
lasting many thousands of yeai-s, was afterwards 
broken, and it subsided beneath the ocean. India then 
assumed its irresont outlines. 

4. Dvtriug this remote period India api>ears to have 

been inhabited. Artificial markings, Arliicb must have 
The earliest made by men, have been found on trees 

uibabitaats of burled under the matter thrown out by the 
India. estittot volcanoes of the Dakhan. 

5. Who these people were we do not know. It Las 
bpon surmised tliat they belonged to the group now 
zeprescuted by the Andnmaucso, viz. a branch of the 
Negi-o family. As the physical traits i>eeuliar to this 
family are met with in many parts of India, Avhilo no 
distinct Negro languages have been discovered in it, 
it lifts also been snggcsteil that tlioso wore eitlior 
natives of the country or tho cavliost arrivals in it, 
and that they wero merged in later immigiaiits. 
Roughly* clupj)cd weai>oiis of flint, as well as nule 
burial mounds and circles «if unhomi etonOvS which 
arc to Iw found througiiozii the iwuiusvzla, uto assigninl 
to those iK-ople. 

0. Next to these, if not cqtml to them in niitifiulty, 
are the mcmljcrs of thewidcsjircad groiijmciwgcmTaliy 
•‘IlTOvidmu,” Some loaruwl zuon tarn- 
I diin*." sidor the.MJ t4» 1 h* tliu original Inliabitants uf 
j India. Otherabelifvuthum tolinvucoinointo 

1 India through the nortlz-west and noj Ih-enat froulici-s. 
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or south through the suhmerge<l Indo-^\JricaU tract. The 
question is a difficult one to settle, but it is not of very 
great importance. Some points about the Drariflians 
i\fe, hou'ever, clear. Tliey were ouce dominant all over 
India, as may be inferred from members of tlie group 
being now found from the Ganges to Ceylonj_in varying 
degrees of piiritj* of blood. Their earliest members 
si>o]ce an old language which is now assigned to the 
family called the Munda, or (sometimes) the Kolarian. 
The relationship between this langiiage and theoriginai 
Dravidiau language, the parent of the modem languages 
of South India, is not clear and well established. But 
those irho s|;x)lve the Munda laugnages were as Dravidiau 
in blood as those later membei's of the race who spohe 
the Dravidiau parent-tongue from -which all moclem 
Dravidiau languages are derived. 

7. The Sautals of Chota Kagpxir in Bengal, and the 
Paniyatis of ilalabar, are held to approach most closely 
to the pruiiitivc or pure Dravidiau tyi>e. The early 
Dravidinna •\>ould therefore npiwar to have been a 
short, dark-skiuned i>eoi>le, with black eyes, brojid 
uoaes, and plentiftd hair. AU those •^^llo sjwak Dravidiau 
languages at the present day do not i>osSes.s these 
fruits. This is, however, because the original tjqx; 
has ill their cases become gradually motlifiotl by mixing 
with other races, like the Mongolians or the Itulo- 
Kurojieaus. 

8. Members of tlio yellow or Mongolian family 
npi*oar to have entcretl India later. Their original 
home lay In Chinn, on tlio «|»£>or «Titei-& of 

the Yangtsc and the linangbo. Branches goUan'imnii- 
of this rsice entcrotl Tibet and Indo-Cbina, 
and wane of the-e found their way into India over 
the Himalayas and the nioimtalns of the north east. 
i\Jici-c they ai-e still ims*t clearly seen. Criitnrips Later, 
during hblorie times, tribes of the same race (r.jr. the 
ntuis) again enteixxl India, hut from the north-ueat, 
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and some of them got so far smith as the Dahlian. 
A large Mongolian element \ras thus introduced into 
the Indian population, where it has l•emained_ for 
hundreds of years, mixed in varying projTbrtions niWi 
the other races. 

9. The next immigrants were the niemoiable people 
knoivn in historj* as the Arya ns. Before these invaders 
manj’ of the backward aboriginal tribes 
"/^ans." retired into the mountains and forests, where. 

their descendants still continue to follow 
their primitive customs. But the bulk of the old popula- 
tions did not share their fate. The natuinl bulwarks of 
India made it dlflicult for invaders to move with their 
families, especially when tliey marched in small bodies, 
Many Arj'ans seem, to have been in this plight, and 
had therefore to choose wives from the natives of tlie_ 
country. In this manner race barriers broke domi, 
and a new Indo-Aiynn iicople came into being, into 
whose body many of the older and cultirated_tribea_ 
gradually became merged. 

10. The Asyaa invasion marks a turning-point in the 
history of India . The new-comers in courso of time 
imposed th eir language, customs, and reliirion on th e 
ojder inhabitants of the country, who thus became 
“ A rrnniTied.’l. The prevniling element in later Indian 
ciWlizat iou became Arj-no. Ifut the JJniviUum jwinila- 
tion was not uuinfUieutial. Many of the Dravidian 
tribes with whom the Aryans came in touch liad 
already attaineil to a largo measure of civilization, 
and the two i-aces Lad therefore much to loani of each 
other. 

II. During the ages preceding the Aiyan immigm- 
tiou moat of the Dravidian aborigines had passc<I 
PrimitiTe through tho earlier stages of civilizatinn. 
‘■Draridian" Their most ancient members seem to have. 

iLseel polished flint weapons, i.e. belongwl to 
the “ new stone ago.” They apjiear to have also un der- 
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stood the art of making rude, iiiiglazecl potterj'. From 
using stone implements they took to using iron, U'liich 



(From the Breekt ColUelton in iladras lluecunt ) 

they found in large quantities in the penin suln. Copper 
nnd bronze became known to them only much inter. 

12. A broad gap of time lies between the people of 
tile iron ago nod the earliest cultirated Dmvidinus. 
The stage of cultm'o attained by these is disclosed by 
a study of the prc-Arynu wonls in the Dravidian 
languages. Such a study show* that they knew agri- 
culture and nil the common arts of life, including cotton- 
wearing nnd dyeing ; that they lived in small villages, 
and wore ruled bj’ petty cliief-i ; that they believed in 
a supreme power, to niioiii they built temples, but also 
Worshipped with blomly sacrifices (often human) a host 
of evil spirits and “devils.” They appear, further, to 
have had no hCretlLtarj' priesthood, to have been able 
to count uji to a hundre<l nnd calculate the year by 
tlio moon, to have used the ordinary metols (except 
tin nnd zinc), to have been able to build canoes and 
ffiTrtf-? ttfti? siVatW aftirf t<f haiv m 

love and uar. 



CHAPTER II 


The People—Aiyans 

1. UroN a country thus tlid the T\’on<lerful 

rnco known to history as the “ Aiynns " descend. They 
belouKc<l to on illustrious family which has 
Europea^" now siu'cikI over the entire world, nud from 
which the niHug peoples of Europe ns well 
ns soutliorn and western ^Vsla ore derived. From this 
cii'cnmstanco this largo group is generally called ludo* i 
European. A section of this family which ultimately 
oceupied Persia and India colled itself Aryan, from an 
old uord which denoted noble birth. 

2. Scholars ore not agrcctl ns to 'the original dwelllng- 
plnco of the ludo-EiirojKKiiis. Recent i-eseaiehes point 
to the couiiiiou borderland of Enroiw nnd 
Asia — the steppes of South Russia — os per- 
haps their oldest hobitation. There they 
appear to have lived for nges leading the lives of a 
simple pastoral peaiile, tending their flocks and some- 
times tivking to the cultivation of land.' 

y. Ill course of time, lioircver, either through changes 
ill climate or natural increase in lumibers remlcring 


' Note.— A learned scholar of Poona, Mr. Bal GfWgadhar Tilak hw 
Iriwl to prove in two ingenions viorks that the original homo o o 
reitc Ar)ans lay in the Arctio res«M“. 

and parts of the Veda should he put many centuries before their 
usually accepted dates (third and bccond miUenAinroS sc.), liu 
conclusions Lava not been gcncritUy accepted. 
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their home in the stepiJes too nnrrotv for the -nholo 
people, hronchea of tho family began to emigrate to 
other lands. One of them tvomlored west ^ 

tmrds to Europe, and became the parent wandeongs. 
of tho Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic 
nations. Another sought now homes in the east and 
south-east. Tho people called “Aryans” formed a 
section of this branch of tho Indo-European family. 
They appear to have skirted the northern shores oil 
the Caspian sea, and .settled at first in or about the; 


oilsis of Khiva. _ . 

4 After some time tliey began their wanderings 
again, impelled to do so either tiirongh the restless- 
ness of nomads or increase in their omi numbers and 
tlie pressure of other iwoples from behind. Follow- 
ing tho conreo of the 0 .tns and tho Javartes, tliey 
reached the highltinds about Khokand and Badakslmii. 
Here, for some reason not known to us, they srlit into 
two bodies, one of winch inove<i westwards and settled 
in Iran or Eastern Persia, uhile the other crowed the 
Ilindiikush wnge. probably by tl)0 western passes, 
and settled in the countiy now known as Eastern 


AfghunistJin. . „ , , 

f, Some memlier^ of thU boily gradually advanced 
dnint tho valley of tho Kabul liver (proKably oi nm.fsr, 
ns contrasted with the later waves) and 
entered nnd settled in the r.mjnb-tlie 
tmovniinoi-s of tl.e further .iiimigrations or 
tlio sniiio rare nhieh Instetl for some gene- 
i-ations more. Tlicse settlements took place on tlie 
vianks ot tlio great rivers of tlm Panjah, whicli for 
time barred their further progress, and wliicli 
anneaml to tliem to lie a vast gatliering of watci-s, 
like tho sen. They therefore collcil it the Simlhu 
(literally, the stream), nnd their land becamo knorni ns 
the laud of the Sindlm. Tlio Iranians (Persians) calleil 
the liver nnd the couiitrj' wnterctl by it //cndii, and 
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from it the modern Persian name Hind takes its origin, 
Tlio Greeks, -who followed tI»o Persians, calletl the river 
Indos, and tlio people Indoi, Prom this the modem 
name India is derived. • 

0. It is also now believed that after the first bands 
of Aryan invaders from the ICabid valley had settled 
^ with their families in the Panjab, a second 
stream of more comp.act body of the same peoj)!© 

who had reacbotl the headwaters of the Oxus 
and the high tableland of the Pamirs, forced 
probably by causes similar to those leading to the first 
migrations, entered India by the difficult routes in Gilgit 
and Chitral, and.skirtiugthobaseof the moxmtains.SmHo 
their way into the plains of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
From the rough nature of the country through which 
they passed, it is inferred that tliej’ were not followed 
by their women and children, and that after settling 
in the Gaugotic ijlaln they took to tliemselves wives 
from tlie dusky aborigines of the country — the Dravl* 
dlans. The descendants of these unions passed as 
Aryans, and to them much of tbe credit for the so- 
called “ Aryan ” progress is now assigned. 

7. It was no rude o r sava ge peopl e which thus entered 
India . Even in their Russian home tbe Indo-liuropeans 
had attained to a fair degree of culture , 
"^ yords. the roots of whicli~ are common 
to all Indo-Euroi^u lnngua^7ft»tt v litH t 
may therefore be coTisidered their common possession , 
point to this. Even in those remote times the ancestors 

of the “Aiynus” of Iran nud lutlia know how to till 

the earth and rear cattle, to build liouseq. waggons, 

and boats, to make uten s ils and arms in copper and 
iron, to weave he mp, flax, and wool, and to oivc t 
c itadel q. They also Jene w tUQ olenicutniy numbers, an d 
divided the your b y the moon . Dining the long 
interval between their ilc|>art«r8 fiom the steppc'! anil 

their nwivnl in India they cUd not rcnmiii passive and 
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lore.‘ The oldest portions of these consisted of sayingsjj 
and songs (jjianfms) composed by different poets orj 
seers, Tvliich the Arj-an race bronglit with it from its) 
earlier homes as its best and most cherished possession 
into the plains of the Indus and the Ganges. In these 
songs the early Arj'aus praised and besought their 
gods, whose favour they tried to win by prayers, spells, 
and sacrifices, to give themselves and their flocks, which 
foiTued their wealth and mainstay in life, prosperity 
secure abodes. Composed at various times and 
imder different conditions, tliis great treasury of say- 
ings and hymns is wnixting In order, unity, and system. 
Learned men in later centuries made a selection of 
these (since many of the hymns which represented a 
long-forgotten condition of Aryan life had already 
become unmtelligible),Hacl divided and arranged them 
into four great collections {Samhita ) — the Rig, the 
Sama, the Tajur, and the Atliarva snmhifas — \isually 
known as the four Tedas, 

0. From the fact of the Vedas in their present form 
being only collections of existing songs, prayers, and 
spells, it follows that no particular Veda could as a 
whole be r-egarded as of earlier date than the oUiei’s. 
Portions of the Rig Ve<la are, however, admittedly 
among the eaiiie'it. The Sama Veda is practically a 
song-book of the ]>riests, and contains for the most 
l>art hymns of the Rig Veda subjected to certain 
musical changes rendering them fit for chanting. 

’ Ilcnca the bsris Sruii (" what is k^rd applied ta the Tedas 
03 a whole. 


"knowledge in geno mI,but among the Indo- 
Aryans it denoted their unwritten sacred 
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The yajiir Veda contains for the most part tlio rei'ses 
to bo i-ecited at Bacriflees, ns well ns n inunber of 
foiimilas and idirasos explaining the nature and object 
of various rituals and ceremonies. It therefoi’o evj- 
dently belongs to a i>eriotl when tbc priests bad gained 
an ascendancy over tbo other classes. Tho Athaiva 
Veda. ttMvvtvly eanaiata of prayevs and incantations. 
It contains several old fonmilas, whoso agreement with 
old si>ells in use among other Tu<lo-European races show 
them to be among tho earliest possessions of tho Aryan 
peoplee. But the greater part of it consists of matter 
which is held to bo of later origin than even the Yapir 
Veda. Hence we have to depend mostly on the Big 
Veda for information regarding the life of the early 
Aiynn settlers in India. 

10. Tho names of the rivere mentioned in the Rig Veda 
fnrnish definite information regatxling the earliest Arj'nn 
abodes in India. Tho chief settlements nj)- 
Ary^s'etUe- P®^*' have been on the Indus, its tributaries 
n«|Wla (tliese wei'e called the seven riveis, sapta 
eind/iftvn), anti the river Sa^'aswati. Enter- 
prising settlei« had pnshwl their way sotitli beyond tho 
point of tho xmion of the Indus and its tributaries, but 
tile main body did not follow them. Tiio Satloj long 
formed tboir eastern frontier, though occasionally 
adventurous settlers mewed ncrosa to tbo plains of the 
Jniuna and tho Ganges, which nro only mrely men- 
tioned. Tlio Aryans knew of tho emptying of the 
liulns into tbo Indian Ocean, and tho name given by 
tlioin to the south, Dakshina (t.c. land to the right), 
IKiiiits to a sufficient advance having been inndo down 
tho course of the Indus. 

11. Tlie Aryan colonists UtoI in h pivses which were 
The life of the ofte» spacious and well IniTlt . D wcllintrs 
were grouped together in villnfre-a. fnieeil ' 
. and often enclosctl by earthworks and ditche s 
as n nrotcction against the attacks of -u-iltl Ixvasts 
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nnd cnumto.s. Tlic whole hotly of Ary 



one tvife, Jhurmgcj'Vrta ^•egamr<I ns a tmion rent 


holy by the birth of sons. 


the purity of the mnrriage tie Is shown by the hatred 
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find the nation. Pretenders to thrones soinetinics 



.VKcikKT Stone Caht fbom Madras Mvseuu. 

(Typo ol Vedic chariot ?) 

•lo^^o linos, protected shields, brazen coats of mail 
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celebi-a ted with the bent of drums and blare of tnmjoets. 


sacrifices, and by songs of minstrels and ijriests, who 



Purus and tbo Bharatas. Many other such wars are also 


juentioned. In the ipteiwnls of peace, the Aiyan nobles 


kept themselves in ti-n 




chief means of .ii-yan subsistea 


aKnculture. 


cateomc‘1 




The terms of fricuuly intimacy on •nhich the Arj'aus 
livetl with their Hocks nro indicatetl by the common 
luiiiics given to the <h«ighter ami miikniaid (dufttfar), 
the queen and the bulTalo-cow {inuJiishi), the king 
ami the cowbertl (goi’n). ami the assembly-hall and 
the uou'stall {ffost7((t). Au .Vrj'au n'Ofd for war (ga- 
sitroific® the tle-irc for cows, and it points to the 


iionulavltv of cattle-hfthig. wheat, barley, wt 




otables nntl fruits. Cooked «ionf ■ 


IS. Among other o<‘cjijicitioustho-.c of tJio ivootln'orke 













tilth was calculated in cattle. -Trade iv 


bai ter. Women plaited mats, and spun and wove their 


the men. 




Dark features also prese nt. The exposure of children 
^ early Aj^an and of old people seem to have been prac- 
tUed at the c.arl 3 ’ stages. People t ignalj ^'’ 
drank more than the^’- ate, a nd drank heavily. Sjird, a 
fermented tlrink iircnared from b.ai-lev. was the ustitd 


drink, and during sacn 


le 3uoon»plnnt (soma), tvliich was behevei 


ishincnt and stren 


itMu-Ktwiiwjmmii 




erj' were practt&et 


the diiak and the dark. Cniuinals and unworthy men 




















CHAPTER III 


The Aryans in Hindustan 

SECTION I 
The Vedic Aoe 

1. Ik the Rig Veda we find pictured evorj' sstago in 
the growtii of the Aryan icligion from the lowest to 
the highest. In its oldest hymns, a simple- Early Ajran 
minded folk look >\ith wonder and awe at religious^ 
tho ordinary phenomena of nature, and at- 
tribute them to dUino, or at least supcrlnuuaii, agency. 
Tho sun, tho moon, tho dawn, lightning, the domestie 
fire, tho storm, and tho wiml aro personified and 
worshipped. Suvya IwcouiO'* the god of day, who by 
his iTgular appearance dispels darkness and its evil 
spirits and oveilodks all human aetiona. The dawn 
is a beautiful maiden. Rudrn and tJjo 
are the g««ls of the hon ling storm. Agni is the friendly 
god of fire. Iiulva is the gml of i-ain, who by Ins 
thunder pierces tho dark clouds and releases tho 
confined uators. Otiicrs simtinily are rcoogniml in 
daylight and tho rays heralding its ni>proach, the wiml 
(I'uyu), and tho intoxicating moon-plnnt (Soma). 

2. WorshipiMJi-s try to obtain the favour and help of 
tlic-c gmls and avert their disple.asiirc by the i-ccital 
Ilf rjiclls and hy tlie iierfomianco of sacrifices. The 
g«Hls aro liclievtsl to draw renewed strength and vigour 
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from the ofTering.s tntitle at these sacrifices, ami in 
return for them take a lively and friendly interest in 
the sacrificei-s. Tlio Arj-ans are prond of their bright 
{deva, literally “ the shining one ”) gods, and seek their 
assistance against their enemies with the confident 
hope that their prayers would bo heart!.’ 

3. Wlien good pei-sons tlie their spirits find abode 
with Tama, the judge of the dead, and dwell 

him in light and righteonsuess. They bring their 
pious descendants prosperity, and guard them tliroxigh 
life. The impious and thosinful theypuuishahnndred* 
fold. The soitls of evildoers are shut out after deatit 
from the companionship of these good spii'its, and are 
cast into hopeless darkness. 

4. *SncU were the simple religious conceptions of the 
early Aryans. In course of time people outgrew those 

ideas, and began to ponder deei)ly over re- 
” ‘ ligious questions. The result of these mental 

strivings is seen in the Jijnnns glorifying a particular 
god at a time to the exclusion of the others, investing 
1dm for the moment with the attributes of all the 
rest. Kew gods clothed in colourless moral qualities 
also aro'je. Such was Taruna, the goil of the fliiua- 
ment, who is described ns the creator of all things, and 
ns looking from Ids lofty seat in tho sky on all that 
happens on earth. And such cdso was Tama, the 
righteous judge of the dead. These conceptions led 
the way to the idea of n single deity. Traces of this 
are found in the later portions of tho Vedas. 

5. "WTiile these changes in lellglous ideas wore taking 
place tho Aryans had advanced beyond the Snrasvnti 
Aryan setue- occupied the plain of the Gaijges. 

ment on the Altered physical eouditious brought about 
a corresponding change in the inodes of 
conquest and settlement. The Gnugetic plain was the 
stronghold of the older population. Tho Aryan in- 
vasions of this tract hail therefore to Ik* attempted in 
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large masses^ so as to make attack or defence successful. 
Large communities took the place of the old Arj'nn 
tribes, aud the old tribal heads were replaced by 
powerful leaders of national levies. 

On such leaders devolved tlie burden of conquest 
and settlement, of protecting the newly conquered 
territory from their oAvn kiusiuen ns well 
as the uusnbdi\ed aborigines, of preveiiting powerful 
intestine factions and tlie rebellion** of the 
coiiqitei*ed population, and of organizing and governing 
tlio new territory. Wit)» their re32io3isibjlitie>. inerea'ied 
their power. PoAverful monarchies were thus formeil 
in the place of the old tribal ehiefships. 

0. The Bharnins, the old enemies of King Sudas, 
under kings belonging to tbe tribe of Knrn8, founded a 
kingdom near the site of motlern Delhi, The 

occupiefl the land to the north of Sbes^*” 
tlie Bliarata settlements, on the headwaters 
of the Juniiift and tho Ganges. Further to the east, but 
to the north of the Ganges, the Kosttlns ruled on the 
Jlfti-aj'fi. To their east, in Tirbut, settled tbe VxdeliM. 
To the west of the Jumna dwelt the Matsijas, and to 
their south the Sitraxcnas. Below the coniinenco of 
the Juiinia and the Ganges settled tho Kasis. Tho 
Anya-i and the .l/oynrf/ins came much later, ami ruletl 
over tho Inmls to tho east and south-east of the Ktisi 
settlements. 

7. In the proeess of forming tliesq kingdoms the 
native ijojndatioii was not destroyed. It was .sloAAly 
nl^snrbed. As -vac Imvo already seen, tho Treatment of 
secoml stream of Aryan migration (through the older 
Gilgit aiul Chitral) had nniteil readily aa ith 
the almriginal clement. Some of tlio new coniiuerors, 
e.ff. tho Ivurus (who liad united with tho Blmrtitns, and 
aaIio Jippear to have prsietlscd polyandry), avoi'o only 
half ArjTm in blotvl. Still, tlio old pride of an Aryan 
lineage Avas kept Aip, and made them unAvilling to 
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admit the ntiion tlmt was actually tnkiiip iilnce. 
Purity of blood and of colour (rarnu) wa'’ still made 
mnuli of. 



8. Mcamvliilf', tbp new conqHc«»LH bi-oiiffht into c\ist- 
encp, iiloiiB itii win like kini^t, a uolijlity skilled in tlio 
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ii?e of arm*. On them the bnmt of the fighting lav. 
Tliey stood i*oiind the king*, and ohtaine<I as the 
i'e\vai'd of their prow ess a large share of the 
booty as well ns the best land in the uewl}- 
couquei'ed territories. Proud of their social 
eminence, they set up as a separate class, ainl .styled 
themselves liajanyns {i.c. the princely) and Kshairhjns! 
(i.r. the iwwerfnl). 

9. So al*o rose a i)riestl5' cl.ass. The belief that the 
gods were propitiatetl by sacrifice le<l to an iijci’ease 
ip the number and splendour of sacrifioes 

and the comtilexity of sacrificial ritual. Tlie priest- 
sacretl hjnnns had also reached a goodly 
unuiber, and some of them Imd oven become imlntol* 
ligible to the layman. All this fnruishetl enough work 
for a sepamte class. Such a bo<ly arose in the de- 
scendants of the ot<l iniostrel-pnests, who performed 
the sacrifices on lieb.nlf of the early Aryan prince*, and 
landeil their victories in triumphal songs. These, ns 
having to do with divine kuowleilge, calletl, themselves 
Brahnmuas. 

10. Thus, owing* to natural causes, Iiido-Arynu «ooietj- 
became divided into three classes — the warriors (m- 
jVin;/ns). the priests (bi-o/imMim*). and the 

Inxly of husbandmen and traders (I’ni-syas). 

In India such cUstinctioiis fcodixl to become 
hercilitarj’. The pride of each cla** in its iire-omineiice 
made it unwilling to allow the admi'vion of ont'iders 
within its ivnle. Long-standing rules esclndiiig «tmngcrs 
from the faintly ciivh* were adopted to gitnnl the rights 
of the new classes from the intrUMon of ontsidei's. 
Thus, partaking of the food cookeil at the sacrc<l fire 
marki'il in the ohl Arj'nii homo the unity of the family, 
and coii-efpiently .•‘tiwngcrs were cxchidcfl fi-oni it. 
Ag:un, tiie «acrcsl domestic fire was teiulcil hy lm»band 
un<l wife together, who had tol»e of «iual birth. Tliese 
indes w en^ now intcrprotcJ ns limiting the cin-le witliin 
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which persons might cat with one another, or witliin 
which they might marry, to tho class to which they 
belonged. The enforcement of these rules widened tho 
rift which had sprung up between the three classes. 
They, in turn, looked down upon the unabsorbed 
remnant of 'the aboriginal iiopulation ns inferior men, 
and to couti’ast their own lighter colour (raniri) with 
the darker complexion of tho natives. The latter were, 
therefore, grouped into a fourth class, and the whole 
community, Aryan and non-Aiynn, came to lic divided 
i-oughly into four great scIf-Bufllcing ordei-s or castes 
separated from one another by tbe absence of freedom 
to marry or eat outside tho owler. 

Note to CnArrea III., SrcriON 1 
This probablj' uas the tnftiuier in vliich casto arose in Inilia. 
The qiiestiou of caste origins is a very diiBcult one, and from its 
Caste ori ins correct or final solution to it is possible, 

® ‘ In later times restrictions on intermarriage and inter- 

dining were imposed so liberdty in the c-we of small groups as to 
create a number of small castes. Tlie formation of new castes is 
not even now over. C.istes have been formed histnric.illy on the 
basis of tribes (e.g the .Tats), professions or .occupations (f.g. chn- 
mars, or leather-workers), and religious sects (e.g. LiUgayats). 
They liave also arisen from interbreeding (as among tho Mtiiid.as), 
changes in custom (as through the ccs&ation of tho practices of 
widow-mainage or mcat-eating), and migrations (e.g. the Nambudri 
Dralimnns of Blalabar). 

The strife for precedence gave rise to sevcial tiaditioual accounts 
of the origin of castes, which osalted particular castes .at the es{>ense 
of the rcat. The most fanioua of such theories is 
acco^u, found m a late hynm of flie Itig Veda, which states 
that Brahmans, Ksliatny.asj Vaisyas, and Sudras were 
brought fortli respectively from the mouth, arms, thighs, ami feet 
of the Creator. 

Tlie evidenco of old Brahman and Buddliict Ixiohs is, liowover, 
clear un two points, viz that much freedom etdl existed as late 
and the evC- sixth centur)* B c. in changing one’s occupa- 

tioua OAul ui miaet>wi5 outsido ooa'*. cveWe., Uut 
aadent iKo claims for preecdeucu lietween Kshiitriyivs mid 

Brahmans were not SettUd finally even at th.it [luriod. 
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Cdste has played a great hut silent part in Indian history. In 
the earliest ages its divisions agreed roughly with the natural 
distribution of Wood, oalliog, and Mieot. It tljus i^flugoce of 
saved much waste that would otiterwise have occurred caste : good 
through carelessness in the choice of occupations, features. 
Professional skill became heritable, and improved with every 
generation. Tlie limits of a caste did not coincide with these of a 
district or a kingdom Its nieoihers became conscious of their 
unity, fostered a common spirit, and rendered much good senuce 
to one anotJier. Society was made independent of political 
changes. The admission of the rude non-Aryan tribes within the 
pale of the Aryan social system prevented grave racial struggles, 
while their relegation to the lowest class in the scheme saved the 
Indo-Aiyan element from being overwhelmed by the superior 
nnmbera of the aborigines 

In course, however, many evils also began to result from the 
system. C-astes were neofllessly multiplied^ and their rides msde * 
rigorous, blen found themselves tied down to the 
occupations of their forefathers, an<l iinable to adopt fvatare*. 
c.ilhngs for wJiich they felt that they possesseil natural aptitude. 
Qemus and the power of initiative grailunlly tended to disappear. 
Despondency crept over the lower castes, while unliealthy elation 
and pnde Ulled the higher Caste ni.s]ries and feuds began to 
appear. Society became divided by lU-will wid strife, and unable 
to effvct cotnbiiintioiis tti the face of conimoii iierils 


SECTIOX 11 

The Age or the Br.mimanas a-stj the UrANisiiADS 

II. The iIivi«ion of the jicoplc into orders npiieats 
to have tiikni placo alxnit tlie period avlicu the latest 
ndclitions to the Vedio liymtis nere m.atle 
(about 1000 JJ.a). Tlie niiciciit dialect iu ^/ch^ns 
which most of the songs were comi>osed 
wnfi now no longer siiokeii. Tliesignillcanco 
of many old rites had also becouio obceure. The hymns 
theiiiselres had i-e.nch«l nu unwieldy number. TJie 
lu-icstly clas.s overcame these dilTicnUies. They reduced 
the hymns to their present form, and arninped them 
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as the four Vcda‘.. Tljoy fui*thor supplemented them 
by n new seiies of works, iiunicd “BralmmnaV ("on- 
taining a jumble of doctrines, rules of snerincial ritual, 
mythological stories, and explanations of knotty jjoints 
uv the Vedic text. 

12. These noAv works did not nintorially change the 
old Vedic religion. The ancient gods were still held 

up for adoiatioii, but they tentled in the 
^ortTnefo?*' stories to approach neai'er their form in 
and Inter Hindu pantlioon. The i*eal change 
that took place was in the spirit rather than 
the sTibstanec of tbo old i-cligion. Jlystic impoi-tance 
was attached to sacrifices and ritual. The life of the 
householclor was hemmed in by a series of acts lie Jmd 
oixlluaclly to porfoiTu, and which constituted his duty 
in a large senao (dhnrma). Sacrifices ^^ero elaborated 
n good deal, aud became complex, spleudUl, and costly. 
Their number and variety also incrensed. -In many 
eases living victims (jjofu) were now demanded. 

13. The upkeep of tliis vast body of knowledge re- 

qtiiied a separate ortlcr of priests as ^voll ns close and 
c diti study. Heucc the various mica 

favounae rcgnixliiig the sacrifices and the eoniluct of 

ordere in leligions and secular life wore 
stnmg together in the'-fonn of aphorisms 
for oa^y remembmuce. The life of the Brah- 
man was also divided into stages so arranged* 

as to enable him to fulfil his duty {tlharma') in life. 
Thus in youth lie had to study the .snci*ed books {bii'<ih~ 
mttrhnryd'), in iiiaiiliootl he could mniTy and lead the 
life of a householder {gi-ahaftlha), while in old ago he 
had to devote himself to leligious meditation, first ns a 
recluse (I'dimpms/Zio) ami then ns a wandering men- 
dicant (sanydsiH). 

14. Schools (^jonVirtef) for teaching all this complex 
kiiou ledge arose thrmighniit the land, and were gene- 
rally cndowcsl l»y loyal inilroiis. I’ioiis kings iiKo vied 
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^vitU ono anotbur in bolding assemblies of lUvbies 
Qirahmodaya), in wlueb grave religions ijioblums were 
discussed. 

15. The change iu tlio scat of Aryan life, as well as 
the altered conditions of it, promoted religions thought. 
Tlie "Whole of the Gaugetic plain was now 
under Inclo-Aryan occupation, and streaijis 
of colonists had even settled in Baiidelkluind 
{Ckedi), Mahra and tlie Berors (Vidarbhu). 

Tlxo rise of tlie priestly and wari-iur classes lind oi- 
emjited the bulk of the coiuiuuuity from much of their 
former work, especially roiUtary service, and permitted 
their devoting themselves entirely to their everyday 
buHincss. The wcaltli of the country incion«ed, anti, ns 
a consequence of it, the i>oner and splendour of tho 
king**. Fighting was now coiifincd to tho frontiers, nml 
l>onco generally reigned within tlte kingdoms. TJje 
l)i‘ie»tly class, engixissetl iu its own pni'suits, was con- 
tent to nllon tho warWors to occiqiy tho chief jiositiom, 
ill tho State so long as outwanl reveieucc and liberality 
were shown to Brnlmmns. Those settled couditiohs 
set tho thoughtful element iu the coimmmity flee to 
poiulor over profound tpiestioiib of religion and mornU. 
Tiio new thought was spread by the lustitutions of 
the rii-«t and last^atages tho Bnthiiiaii’.s 

life {hraJiMfichdrya and snnyam'), "whiuli neccsbitatcil 
moving almut iu seareli of knowledge. 

10. A pcruMl of religion** and luonil doubts and specu- 
lations, lasting for somo geuemtious (till c. n.c. 500), sot 
in. Interesting p5etun*H of tho mental stir 
of tills eiK)ch are presen-tsl «i tin* hist part 
of the Veilie ration, vi/L. the VjmiiishmlH 
.(literally, “ tho secret session doctrine), ns «oU ns 
tin* great Indian epics (Ibe Itthunynnn and the ^Vfihd 
Widisthi) and the early Jniii ami Ihuldhist .sacrctl 
iKHtks. Fnmi the-r we learn that iluring this epocli 
such subtle l>roblcJ»s ns the nntim* of tho .sold, the 
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existence of a Supremo Power, the governiuont of the 
iiiii%'ei*se by natmal la^rs, the meaning of Death, the 
probability of life after death, and the causes of pain 
and snlTeriug in the world, engaged the attention of 
the thoughtful. The attempts to solve these problems 
resulted in the foundation of manj’’ new sects and 
schools of philosophy {darsatta) by teachers of strong 
or attractive personality, some of whom appear to have 
belonged to the Kshatriya caste. 

17. The chief I'esiilts of this iicw-boru spirit of inflec- 
tion weie t>Yo£old: viz. a tendency to look at the moral 
rather than pliysical side of things, and a 
Its results. of auab'sia. TJius, the belief gained 

ground that the value of a sacrifice consisted in the 
spirit in nhich it was done rather than in the exact 
form it took. A riglitcous life came to be regarded ns 
more desiiable than a mtiltitudo of sacrifices. Philo- 
sophical questions were also discussed without reference 
to mythology and caste. 

IS. Some new theories now made their appearance, 
which are uotahlo ns coutniniug the framewoik of much 
of the Inter Indinu tlvongUt. One of those was the old 
idea (found in many Imlf-eivilized tribes) tliat the soul* 
after death enters into new bodies ; another was the 
allied conception that the soul never dies, but i>!is>es 
from one existence into niiotlicr in a iiractically unend- 
ing cycle of births ami deatlis. A tliiitl was the belief 
that no net or deed is )o«t, nnd that all actions, good or 
bad, bear their proper fruit, helping their antlioi's up 
or down the scale of trananiigration. The miseries of 
the soul wore bclicvc<l to be proloiigwl over an endless 
and Avearj- series of existences. 

10. It became the chief recognizcsl object of most of 
the philosophical schools and religious sects of this 
period to dbe-over some means of delivering the human 
soul from tills unending |iilgriiiiage. Jinny solutions of 
the riddle were apimreutly offeml at tin* time, but of 
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tb(^e no cori'ect or connected record exists. There 
are, however, reasons to think that some of the 
principal systems of Indian i>liilosoi}hy {c.g. 
the SdmJchga, the Pdrranifnidjiisa, the T6ga, 
and tlie Vcdtinfa) had their rise in such and religious 
attempts ; that the teaching ascribed to 
the Yada^Ti prince, Krishna, the son of Ddvakf, in the 
K/iffj 7 ai'nd-(?//fl {“the Xord’s SoDg”), were those of an 
actual historical teacher of the jieriod, who founded a 
sect?, and who in later times came to he identified with 
an incaruatiou of the deity; and that the Jain and 
Buddhist religions wei-e the latest outcome oS this in- 
tellectual movement, and owe<l much of their ixipularity 
to the confident manner in which they offered solutions 
to the pioblom of transmigmtion. 

20. ’The mental stir n hicli thiia prepare*! the ground 
for Biuldhi.«in ni>parently wTujned some ceiitniies 
(from n.c. 1000 to nc. 500). During this 
period tlio lenclci''lnp of the Bi-ahman class 
In matters of religion resulted in eonsidcj-- 
able additions to litcititui'o and knowledge. Tins pro- 
gros** nas naturnlly most jn-ouounced in tho^e brauchos 
whicli were nearly related to the Bmhmunic religion. 
Tlie study of V4**llc texts brought into existence the 
science of grammar m it-. difTerent 

branches, phonetics («i7.s/iu), iiictio (chAunrfrr.v), and 
etymology (jn’ru/lrtn). Geometry grew frein the iule> 
for the erection of KienJlcinl nltaiv. Tho discovery of 
till* right inomcnl for the i>ejTornmnce of .sicrifires 
enc<»umged the study of nstronoinj’ (JyotishnX The 
iK'gianiiigs of civil law were inndo in the attempts to 
w ork out and cla-'-ify the details of tho life of a man 
in his relations to tho gotls {thi-ough s-nerifit'c.s), to the 
j»»i to his family. Ju acrordann' with 
tlcal aims of the ci>oeli, which TOiitinc*! tJio progre-s 
of knowlislge to subjects allied to the religion of tlio 
wmitr>', no attempt was made to eccuiv lilcmry grace 
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or boauty in tho muuuals whicU ijct forth the rcsrultx ot 
tlii-j advance. TJioy weie all ox|»resscd in the form of 
dry maxims (su/rn), to enable them to be easily learned 
oIT by rote. 

21. A unmber of dialects bad ni’Iaen from the old 
Vedie fejjeech of the Panjab, Jind these fornied the 
vernaculars of Northern India. But simong 
ttTprakntt! *be dlolcct of the Gangotic doab, the 

“ Middle-land ” {madhyail^na) of the ludo- 
Aryans, assuuiotl during tliis epoch a position of pre- 
eminence, as it represented the most populous, the 
wealthiest, the most inQiicutial, and the most eeutrul 
area in Hindustan. It was accordingly adopted as the' 
standaid literary tongue by the Bmhmaus, who oalle<l 
it Samsh'i'-ita (Sanskrit), the relhicd speech, in^ con- 
trast to the unpolished sister Indo-Aryan vemaeulars, 
uliich wore styled PrjVkrits (from Pralcrila, meaning 
“natural”). In course of time, through the labours 
of a succesbion of graintuariaiis (the most notable of 
them M'iis PauIuI, who Hvwl about the middle of the 
fointh ceutury Ji.c.), Sanskrit became fixed, and came 
to bo tnideratood only by the learned clubses of the 
community, while the Prakrits continvmd to bo »i>okcn 
ns before by the common jwople. Sanskrit, hoAVcver, 
coiitimied to bo the litemry Iniiguiigu of the Brahmans 
even after it had ceft»e<l to be generally naderstood. 

22. The dryness of the litej-jituro of the period uas, 
however, relievwl by various iioems, compo&wl on the 
basis tjf the songs of tlio ancient iuinstrels, 
recounting the joya and soia-ous In Jove and 
war, of the huiws and heroines of an earlier 
age. The toils and adc'eiituros of the eaily Aryans in 
bottling in n now land, and their stnigglos ■with the 
aborlgineb, had fiirnislird inspithig subjects of song.*, 
to tlio VchUc luinatrcls, and many of their triiuuphal 
t-ongs are prc'seiwetl in the VctIic liynins. The c.xtcnial 
processes of nntui-o had been litiinanUcsI by the thslic 
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«eers, and represented poetically as the conflicts of gods 
and demons. The imagination of the ministrels of a 
later age played freely ivitli these legends, and o\xt of 
them evolved heroic sagas, which •wei’e listened to with 
rapture wherever they were sung, as much under the 
village tree as in great cities and the courts of kings. 

23. Jlany of these legends are now enshrined within the 
vast framework of two wonderful epiepoems — the Rama- 
yana {attributed to the poet Valmiki) and 

the JIahahharata (reputed to be the work of 
the sago Vj^sa) — the historical core of which 
appears to have been oomix»se<l during the early days 
of this epoch, and not later than the tenth centurj' B.c. 

24. Learned nieu nowadays recognize in the Rama- 
yaua either a poetical version of certain old Vodio 
myths, or a glorified account of the conquest 

of South India by the Aryans. Similarly j^aadthe 
they discover in tiie central theme of the 
Mahabharata a famous historical war between the two 
old Indo-Aryan tribes, the Kurus and the Phnchnlas, 
and their allies, which cn<le<i with the destnxetion of 
the former in the great b.attleflelfl of KuniksUetra 
(near modern Thauesar). 

23. To the student of Indian history, however, the«Q 
poems have a value quit© irrcs|>ectivo of the history 
or thcallcgory they cont.aiii. TJiey represent 
the noblest ciTnrts of cre-ative i>oetic genius 
on Imlian soil. For centuries their stories 
have been belicveil ns wholly and literally true by the 
mass of the IncUnii iwople, and have sui)pHe<l to suc- 
cessive generations of Indian men and women their 
ideals of life. For generations Imlinns have tumctl 
in sotToxv, in joy, and in daily toil to these noble poems 
for solace and inspiration. In this sense they ha\o 
l>ecomc national pos>c^ious. keeping nli\e tlmmgh 
ages of distnucm, strife, ami misery the iilen «)f a 
coinmuii origin and of common traditions. 


CHAPTER- IV 


The Epoch of New Religions— Jainism and 
Buddhism 

1. The intellectual loovemonts described in the last 
chapter continued for some generations. About the 
end of the soTenth century n.c. and the 
beginning of the sixth, tJiey culminated in 
the foundation of alarge number of religions 
sects. [Each of them strove to answer in its own way 
the problem of finding ftn*escaiK> from the misery of 
an endless chain of births and deaths by nliieh the 
human soul was believed to be bound. Most of the 
new bodies were united in nu ardent sense of the miserio'* 
of life, and in desiring in the future not so uutch an 
existence of pleasure ns a condition of iKxinlesancss. 
Some sects went so far as to hanker after the extinction 
of the soul, or at least of the feeling of self ns the solo 
means of bringing to nu oud the juisories of trans- 
migration. 

2. Fervent men ami women were much imiire.s‘!cd by 
the .eight of overj* kind of liunmii diatrc-!3 iiiul siifTcring 
CondiOons avouiul tliom, ill wliat they Iwliovwl to be* 
favounng a fleeting stage of existence, and by the 
unequal distribution of health, rielu's, and 
Imppinoss iu life. A uidesjircnd feeling oF de.«j>omleney 
tmik the place of the cheerful religious oiitlo<ik of tlio 
old Vislic times. Tltoso who csnild do so, uitlnlrow 
from the vvtirld, and In the scclunlou of forests uuil 
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hills in-actisccl nnsteritics. The life of n monk cnmc 
to bo much •souRht nfter, nnd tiic non-Rrahiriaii castes 
felt it a great hnrtlship tluit tlie ascetic life -was not, 
accoi’ding to the cun-ent usage, open to their members. 

8 , Some of the now sects attouiptcci to obtain deliver- 
ance in their oayii manner, and not by following the 
ritual or the dogma prescribed by tlio ^ 
Brahmanic religion. Their faith in tlie old Uoa to Irah- 
ordor bad boon undermined by the growing 
exclusiveness of the priestly class, which sought to 
coniine to its own members, not only the sacred know- 
ledge, hut oven the practice of retirement from the 
world, followed by an ascetic life, which was coming 
more and move to be rcgartled ns a necossarj' first step 
in the freeing of the soul from misery. In this sense 
they wore opposed to the current “Brahmanism," and 
■were heretical in tendency. 

4. The period saw tiio birth of many such reforming 
sects. Of these, however, two only are important 
liistorioally, as they alone proved enthtriug nnd in- 
iluentlal. Those were Jainism and Buddhism. The 
others met the usual fate of small sects, and either 
<lied o\xt naturally or s.ink into obscurity wliou their 
novelty wore off, and their followers became converts 
to other sects. 

5. Of the two inovemouts named above, Jainism is 
the older. Its reputed fouiuler, Vardhnmnna, usually 
Icnorni by his later spiritual title Slalmvirn, 

was born about 599 n.C. Ho was the socoiul 
son of a Kslmtriya baron named Siddartha, 
who lix'cd in a suburb of the wealthy city of 
VoisAli, the caintal of Videlia. Ho appears to have 
boon highly connectctl. His mother’s brother Clietaka 
uns a member of the governing body of the ixmcrful 
oligaichy of VaNiUi. Tlie raliiig fnniily <ir Mngadlia 
was al«o nearly relntcil to him tlirough his cousin 
Chollana, the wife of Ring Biinbisj\riv niul the mother 
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, of Ins famous successor AjAtnsatni. Ho belonged, thus, 
1 to an influential ai’istocroey. 

0. Vnrdlminana’a family vrevo the membei’S of a sect 
founded some generations previously by ParsvjinAtha. 
At the age of thirty, after tlie death of his parents, he 
renounced the world and became a member of the 
order of monks fonndetl by tliat teacher. After about 
two years ho left the order, as ho was dissatisfied with 
its exclusiveness, men of noble blood only being eligible 
for admission into it. Ho discarded about this time 
his clothes, as a sign of breaking finally with the world. 
He thus became a Nirgranthn, i.c. one ^vllo has broken 
through all social ties. For more than ton years he 
wandered about the country, now kno^vn ns Behar, 
trying to gain followers. 'Wlien be was aboijt fort?'* 
two years of age he claimed to bare attained to the 
highest knowledge. In token of his spiritual victory 
he called himself Mcthiivira (“the great hero”), Jina 
C‘‘th6 conqueror”), and Kivalin (“the all-knowing”), 
and began a long ministry of nearly thirty years. 
During it ha wandered through Magadha (Behar), 
Vid6ha (Tirhut), and Kosain (Oudh), gaining many 
followers, and organizing them. In virtue of his noble 
birth, be appears to have gained a largo following of 
Ivshatriyas, and legends are told of his iritei-course with 
BimbisAra and his son Aj4tasatr«, After gaining lunuy 
adherents, he is said to Iiavc died, at the age of 
seventy-two, at Pava (in the Patua district) about 
527 n.c. 

7. The chief features of Mnliavira’s teaching was his 
declaration that membership within his fold, and the 
consequent salvation, were oi)eu to all 
His teaching. alike, tho Aryau, the low-born 

Stidrn, and oven tho despised alien, the Mlechiha. 
Tho highest goal of life ^vas the attainiiieut of Moksha, 
or frcetloin from tho round of birth and deatli. Tins 
goal, could be reached by any one wlio firmly believed 
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ill the Jina and Ws teachings, who led au austere life 
of virtue, free from passion and active part in and 
concern for iroi’hlly affairs, and who abstained from 
all sinful thoughts and actions, includiug intentional 
harm bj" word or deetl to any living being. Those who 
could not I’etu'e from the world and its business, hut 
still believed in the Jina and practised a life of virtuous 
self-i*estraint, could indeed not attain this highest goal, 
but would go a long way towards it. 

S. The hotly of Jains was thus divided by ilahavira 
into tivo classes, the monks and the lay-followers 
(Sraia/Ms, or “hearers"). Hie atimissiou of 
lay brethren aloug with the ascetic to a 
fair share in the Jain system ensured harmonj’ between 
the two sections, and the support of the monks by the 
congi'cgatiou at large. 

0. In spite of the opposition of its tenets to the 
principles of Brahmanism, Jainism never became a 
formidable rival to the former, as it lefminetl from 
au ocfiic policy of conversion, in accord nith its mild 
principles and its belief in a life of quiet and jieaee. 
It thus also practically escaiml uunoticetl during the 
Brahmanic revival, and has continued to retain its 
lipkl on a small hotly of followers up to the pieseut 
d.aj%‘ 

10. Suldhartha, the illustrious founder of Buddhism, 
better kuoivn by his family name of Caiitamn and liis 
spiritual title of “the Buddha” (i.e. the 

enllgliteued), was born about the niiddlo of Buddhism: 

, . .. its founder 

the sixth century Jj.c., at Ivnpilavastu, a Ri>trftiartva 

i-innll town in the then fertile and populous 
Nepalese Tanii. Ills father, Suddodana, as 
n jicnKiu of t*on«idcPatMm nmoug the Snk^ns (mv the 
IKiiNcrful), IV wealthy and haughty tribe of the warrior 
{ICshatriyu) caste, which, liowocr, followed the i>eaeefui 

> TUo Juos luiva ftiways enneed much fncwUiDC&s to liratiman 
lU<Tofiir<. 
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arts of npricTiltiu’e. The birth of the lioly ciiilcl ivns, 
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birth, aud left him to be reared up by a stei)-mother. 
He aiipareutly was brought up in hmiry aud letl an 
idle life of mouotonoiis enjoyment. He married and 
had a son. His earnest nature and rigorous mind 
appear to hare grown restive of a life of idleness aud 
pleasure. His suiToiindiugs fa 5 le<l to satisfy his cmving 
for a higher life of nsefulucss and noble aims. His 
reflective spirit returned again aud again to the thought 
of the Aveakiiess of luau, his liability to disease, age, 
decay, and death, aud the misery of the repetition of 
these in life after life. Ho thus came to view his 
manner of living as Impure ami worthless. Unable to 
endure it, ho left his homo when baxely twenty nine 
yeai's of age, and became a homeless wandei-er In seai*ch 
of peace of -miud. For two years Siddliartha studiexl 
liaixl aud diligently, under two teachers of repute, all 
that Brnbiunn 2)hiloso])hy bad to tench him. But 
learning failed to bring him mental comfort. He then 
I'ethed to the wooxls of UmvOla (near the motlern 
nuddIia*Gayil), aud there siwut many yeai-s in discii>« 
lining Lis miud and Inxly by serei-e austeritie^. But 
^elf-inflicted jrain also failed to give him peace. At 
last, after nearly kiiUiig liiiusclf by the rigour of his 
l)cnanco, lie gave up the life of self-iuortiflcntiou as 
u>c]e>s and ivtnrneil to the world. Shortly after, one 
night, when ho was sitting plunged in ivflection, the 
light that had so long clm!e<l him dawnetl on him. Ho 
believed hjiii'-elf to have got a dear glimpse of the 
tnitli; to have become enligbtenwl. The discovery 
brotjght him immotUato and limitless peace. Tliat 
moment was a turn)ng-|H>mt, not only in his life, bxtt 
In tho historj' <if the norhl ; for ho then ro'-e ab<no the 
sclR~hne''S of resting content with achieving his own 
delivomnee, and realiioil tliat he was not mcidy tho 
but was also the t nlt(/hteticr 
th.'it ho h.'ul a and that it n.*!-. }iia duty 

to publidi his di&co\cpy to tlie world so a-» to 
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ensure the saU'atiou of otlior suffering men and 
women. 

11. Sicldliarthn, beucefortli kno^ni ns tlio Bnddhn, 
then began a long ministry of ovei- forty-four years, 
during >vliicli Le wandeind about from place 
."d*E«“eSf to l-ta™ in the districts around Benares, 
gathering followers ivnd organizing his order. 
He won the hearts of his hearers, who found in him not 
a mere exponent of dry philosophy, but a very wise uiicl 
kindly-hearted friend and guide. Ho ntldressccl the 
peojile in their oivn veruacular, and his tinfailing tact, 
sympathy, and even temper made him a successful 
preacher. When at last he died, about 480 B.C., at the 
advanced age of eighty years, at Kttsinngara, he had 
succeeded in gaining a very large following throughout 
the countries over which he had wandered. BudtlhLst 
traditions relate witlt pride that even the i>owovful 
kings of Magadha and 'Kosala, Ajatasatni, and Frase- 
uajit heard of tho master and paid liim State 
visits. 

12. The teaching of the Biuldha was very simple. 
Like many othei-s of his day, he was deeply sensitive 
Hst chin s •’®£‘''-rded lifens sufTei*- 

* ' ing. Like them, he also believed that death 

did not end this miseiy, as it was fo^o^^ ed by rebirth in 
another life. But ho disagreed from his felloiv-teachcrs 
and from tho Brahmans as to the causo of this misery, 
and the way in which it could be overcome. To the 
Brahman philosopher all existeucc ^^'as uuz-eal, the 
result of an illusion like what one feels and sees in a 
dream. To him the wny to enlightenment lay in 
realizing this imienlity. The old-fashioned Brahman 
taught, on tho other Iiaiid, that a happy life follo^ve^I 
the performance of tho prescribe<l sacrifices and ritual. 
Other Bectaries linciTuimg the Jains) regai-dcd self -mor- 
tification as tho first step tonTuds knowledge. The 
Ihuldha discarded all these views, lie taught that the 
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thirst for life, for plensiires, and for power was at the 
root of all siiITering ; that tho cessation of the thirst 
would end this suffei’iug ; and that the destruction of 
this thirst coiild be brought about by following the 
“ noble eightfold path ” of a \'irtnous life, which con- 
sisted in 2*ight faith, rigJit aims, right S2>eech, right 
action, right living, right endeavour, right thought, 
and right meditation. Ho also laid great stress upon 
a life of moral purity, and enjoined service and reve- 
i-ence to the wise, filial and conjugal affection and 
duty, and good works, charity, temperance, lowliness, 
contentment, gratitude, iwitieuee, self-restraint, and 
love to all living beings. To the small cix’cle of his 
more advanced disciples he also taught the principles 
of his somewhat abstruse s>'stom of philosophy and 
theology. 

18. To prevent his teachings dying out, and to spread 
them over the world, the Buddha laid tho foundation 
of an order of ascetics into which women 
were also admitted. Within this order of 
monks and nuns caste liad no place. By 
tills, and by his declaration that a ]iuro life and the 
deliverance it led to were ojien to all alike iriet.i)ectiTo 
of age, ses, or social iJOoition, the Buddha tacitly dis- 
couraged the Institution of caste. This, comhtued with 
his disbelief in the value of sacrifices and the divine 
authority of tho Veda, kept his sect outside the 
Bmhnmuic fold. But tho tcnclilngs of tho 
Buddha vere largely based on Brahman 
ideas, which he had ndnpt«l to lllustmtc his 
own conclusions. Even during his life he counted 
many worthy Brahmans among his disciples. He forc- 
boro to attJick Bmlimanlsni, and did not encourage 
any eonllict with it. lie cannot, thcivfore, bo justly 
rcganlotl as licndiug a revolt against the Brahman 
i-eligion ami social onler. Buddhism and Bmhmanism 
C’Ontinuetl to Christ sUlo by side for many generations. 
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But grave political events, wHcU had hegim to take 
sliape even duriug the lifetimu of tlio Buddlm, were 
destined before long to push Ins teachiugs to a 
position of popularity and ciiiincuce, and sow them 
broadcast, not merely over India, but over countries 
far beyond its limits. 


CHAPTER V 


India, BC. 600-321 
SECTION I 

The Rise or the Kinodom of Magadha 

1. We obtiiiu oiir first couucctetl knowledge of 
Indinu iwlitical history from the SJiereil books of the 
Bud(l]usti^ aud the Jains, ns well ns the 
trsxclitious preserved in eertain very old So^^tioo. 
Urnhtuanie works of nnccrtaiu date called 
the Pumnas. From these it is i)0'siblu to piece to- 
gether the outlines of the hiatoiy of Northern Indhi 
from about the lu'uldle of the seventh century B.c. 

2 . During the tunes wJieu the older 2>ortioijs of the 
Uiimivyniin and the Mahabhnmtn nere composeil 
(tenth century li.c.), tho centres of [loliciail 
inlUiouce had been on the upixir watel•s^ of N^^Sfndja 

the .Tumua and the Gauges. TIjo kingdoms 

, 1 apic penoa 

of the Kurus and the Pniiclialns were then 
the most iwncrful, while tliOMj of Koj^ala, Knsl, and 
Vidcha wore also faino««, though not so powerful. 

y. By OoO n.c’., however, uH this had clu\uge<l. Tho 
Kum, Panchala, and l^si kiiig<loins Inul cuuk into the 
baekgiwnul, and had come nitlun the 
jK>liticnl control of the kingdom of Kosnla : 

Videlia, which in the Epic iieriiMl is repri'- 

seiited ns n kingdom, is now occiipiotl eight alliwl 
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tribes, amongst whom the Frijyiajts (t.c. the Liclichains 
of Valsnli aud the Videluis of Mitliila) are the most 
influential. In the lower course of the Ganges the 
kingdom of JIagada is rapidly advancing to the 
position of a great jjower. South of the Jumna, 
the country now called Rajputaua and ilalwa forms 
the great kingdom of Avantt. The Matifyaa and the 
Surasenas appear to have been overshadowed by the 
power of this new State. To the north-east of Avanti 
and to the south of the old kingdom of Kasi lies the 
warlike kingdom of Vaisa, with its less jjowerful 
neighbour Chedi, forming a buffer betweeiv three 
IKJwerful neighbours — Kosala, Mngadlia, and Avanti. 
In the shadow of the mountains of the north-west 
and in tho Punjab aud Sindh lie the territories of 
small kingdoms or tribes, maintaining an independence^ 
that is fast becoming precarious. 

4. By the fli'st half of tho sixth century b.c. a change 
began in the political conditions described above. 
The growth Uuder tho able Sisunaga dynasty (founded 
Som ohSI B.C.), Magndlia took the position 

gadha after of tile premier state of Northern India, 
■C* which Kosala had hitherto occui)ied. Bim- 

bisara, the fifth king of the line, couQuered tho small 
kingdom of Anga aud gained thereby tho control of 
the Imver course of the Gauges. The acquisition of 
this principality strengthened him cousiderablj'. 
Unable to extend his doniinioii to the south and west 
by tho presence of natural obstacles in those directions, 
ho sought to extend bis power to tlie north and north- 
west. IIoacc|uii*ed the principality of Ifasi from Kosala 
by marriage. By anotlicr marriage with one of the 
ruling families of Vaisali ho sti-ciigthened his northern 
frontier. lie rebuilt his capital Rajagrihn, 
but beiorohe could hnish hi> uoik be utis 
immlcred by bis sou Ajata.«atini, the ablest 
momhcT of the tlyunaty (about 403 U.C.). The now 
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ruler appears to have carried on a sticco».sfal ■war -with 
Kosala, and obtained a? tho rewlt of it the band of the 
daughter of Pmsenajit, king of Kosnla, as well as the 
coiilirmation of Ills title to the territory of Kasi. He 
nest conquered the allied clans of Videha (Tirbnt), and 



fxtondtHl liis torritorj' iiortlnmrils to the foot of tJio 
mountains. At a slratogie point on tlie Ganges, near 
its junction with the Ganilafc, he built a gi-eat fortress, 
\\li5ch during tl»o reign of his gi-andson developed into 
the fainons city of Patnliputra (Patim), the future 
capital of JIagndlin. 
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5. The growth of Mngiullia under Ajntasatru and liis 
successors was much helped by the imtnrai acirnntages 
possessed by it, ns well ns the wenkuess or 
ero^of^e the quan-ols of their rirnls. The successor 
of Praseuajit iu Rosahi was Virudhaka, a 
feeble nud cruel prince who destroyed tho 
Sakyas, tho elau to which tlie Buddha belonged. His 
successors ai'e not rcmemberetl, and were evidently 
insignificant persons. Vatsa and Av’anti were ap- 
parently weakened by tlieir frequent wars and unable 
to stand against Magndlia. On tho other hand, the 
latter, aided by its fertility, its centi'al position on the 
Gangotic river system giving It access by a scries of 
waterways to the interior, as well as by its wealth and 
military strength, was easilj' able to overcome the 
opposition of rivals. Its kings, though cniel men, do 
not appear to liave lacked ability. Hence, by the time 
that the Sisnimga tlynasty was OTerthi’ovai 
(about tho first Imlf of the fourth century 
D.O.) by a family of Sndra ttsiirpers, known in histoiy 
as the Naudas, UtagadUa had become the premier state 
in Northern India, and seems to have extended over 
tho entire area watered by the Ganges and its tribu- 
taries. It was knoAvii to the Greeks c^■en 
before the n«lventm'ons prince Chandra- 
Maurya, B.C- gxipta overthrow (n.C. 321) tho last Nanda, 
and laid the foundation of one of tho most 
famous einpires in the history of India. 


The Nandas. 


SECTION n 

THR CONqUKSTS OF Daiuus and Alrxandrr 
0. While tho movement which was to result in the 
union ot Northern India under the primary of Magndlm 
The rise of thus in progress, imjwrtant clianges 

the Fcfsiaa woic taking place among the ancient king- 
empire. doms of Western Asia, tin* n'suUs- of whicJi 

were dratinml to lm>"o some Inilncnco on India 
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During the micltlle of the sixth centiiiT B-C.; and about 
tlie time of the birth of the Buddha, a small Aiynn 
l)OU-er under the leadership of a great con- ^ 
queror, usually known in history ns Gyms 
(Kai-Khushru), had risen in Persia and had orerthrouai 
the older empix-es of Meiiia, Babylonia, Assju-ia, and 
Lydia. Befoi'e the last quarter of the centxiry (x.e. 
525 B.C.) the Avhole ni-ea from the Mediterranean sea 
to the frontiers of India was 



eiubracetl bs' this new empire. 
Between 521-185 
R.C., under the great Great, ' B.C. 
king Darius I., the 
bounds of the Persian empire 
were further extended, till they 
stretched beyond the Danube 
and the Indus respectix'ely. 
Sometime between n.c. 515-400 


(i.e. during tbe last 
years of tbe Bod- 
dim), the armies of 
Darius conqueretl the lands now 


PiBTCB, TirE S05 or fonning Afghanistan, Baliichi- 
IIrsrAsri.s. ptnn. Western Pniijab, and 

(From a rerstan Sculpture These countries were 


then jnore fertile than they arc now, and npiwar to 
have been densely i>copl«l. Darius was a wise and 
catx*ful ruler ns atcH ns n great conqueror. MTicn ho 
intiwliieetl a uoav adminmtratiA-o system by Avhieh the 
empiro AA-ns divided into provinces, each under a 
Governor or Satnip and p.'vying a 

fixed anmml tax. the Indian dominions Avoro included 
ill tho nrningoment and formctl into n separate jiro- 
A-ince. A thin! of tho tribute of the Aeintic provinces 
is Ptatcfl to ImAorome from this proA'ince. 
ami to have Iktii iviid in gold. ruder 
the onlers of D.trius, hm adiuiml. Skylax. 
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ft imtivo of'Caryancla in Carin, explored tlio course of 
tlio Indus to its moiitlis, and found his vray by the 
ocean to the Red Sea. 

7. Indian troops are said to have fought under the 
Persians in Greece during tlio days of Darius's suc- 
cessor, Xerxes (n.c. 480-405). Sometime 
PeraMcop^* after Darius’s death the princes and tribes 
living on the eastern bank of the Indus, as 
Tvell as in Sindh, regained their freedom. 
Bnt the peaceful relations established with Persia were 
kept up, and they proved useful to both countries. 
They gave a great impulse to the trade of India -with 
the West, which was carried either by tbo ovei-land 
route through the north-western passes, or by the sen 
from the moutlis of tho Indus up tJie Persian Gulf. 
This intercourse also doubtless facilitated an iuter- 
ehango of ideas between tho two countries, which 
should have been to their mutual advantage. The 
introduction of an old form of writing, the Kharoshtrl 
alphabet, and the knou ledge of an elaborate system of 
imperial administration are perhaps the larger benefits 
aocnaing to India from this connection. The inscrip- 
tions of Asoka ore very similar in the fortn used to 
those of Darius the Gi-eat. Tlie example of tlie groat 
empire of Persia also not improbably gave birth to tho ' 
idea of tlie unificatiou of Northern India. And, above 
all, it bi'oiight India into touch, with the Giaeks, tlie 
most progressive people of ancient times, by drawing 
it within the scheme of conquest of Alexander “the 
Great,” when lie overthrew tho Persian empire (n.c. 
330). 

8. In n.o. .331 the Pereiau einpiro was invaded by 
Alexander of Macetlou, who was destined to prove 
liimself one of tlio greatest military leaders nud states- 
men of all times. Within five years ho had the whole 
empire at Ids feet, lie was fired with the ambition of 
extending hi? rule over nil tho then known ivgions 
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of the ■world. Of these India was one of the most 
important. Vague nrmours of ita culture, wealth, and 
splendour liad been readiing the Greeks uestof 
since the sixth century B.C. Skylax of the Persian 
Caryauda had left an account of his famous /SeMnder the 
voyage. Other travellers’ stories were coh Great of 
lected in the ■work of Ctesias, a Greek 
physician, who lived in the Persian court about 3S0 u.c. 



AUlXASDEIl TUE Gr^AT. 

Further, as the heir to the po«'!e«‘‘ioiJS of the Persian 
kings Alexander desired to recover the lost iirovince 
of India. 

0. tu 1J.C. 330, Alcxamler marrlted througli the \ alloy 
tif the lloliumid, Nortli-Wt'stem Balijcliistan, and 
Afghauistnu to the liiiidu Kush on his way to the 

E 
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Bnlkh (Bactria) and Sogdinna ia imr&uit of a I'cbel. 
After confiucriug the lands of Central Asia, ho rotnruecl 
„ . to the Kabvd valley cavly in the svtuiuier of 

of India, B.C. B.c. 327, liaviug crossed the Hindu Kush by 
its lofty ■^vc^tel'll i>asses. After i-e&tiug his 
army for a short time, he set out agaiu iu November 
327 B.C. to couquei’ Indha. Sending the main body of 
hib anuy into it through the usual route over the 
lUiaibai pass, he pioceeiled iiortinvards in midwinter 
and eonquei-ed the^varlUce tribes inhabiting the difliculfc 
mountain trnets of Chitral ami the adjacent river 
valleys, and thei-eby siifeguaidetl his commuincatious. 
Aftci this ho rejoined the main lx)dy of his troops, and 
crossed tlio Indus near Attock(caily in u.c. 320), and 
marched at the liead of an aiiuy of more than 80,000 
men, besides camp followere, to Tnkslm-sila (Taxila), 
tlio largest town iu the uorth*wcst of India. 

10. At the time of Alexaudei-’e invasion, North- 
. Western India was ocoipied by a large 

mmiber of small chief -ships and indopon- 
W«stero India tribes, •n'Jueli were jealous of each 

attheture. , , ^ 

other ami unable to unite against a com- 
mon enemy. Amongst thc'*e Abhisara (Ablsares), the 
ruler of the district adjoining Umsn (Hazara) and 
Ivaslimir, hib brother AnibLi (Omphis), who ruled at 
Takslia-sila (Taxila), two princes both named I’auniva 
(Ponis), whobo teriitoriosexteudetl between the Jhelum 
(Ilydaspcs) and the Bavl (Ilydrnotes), and a tribe iiaiiied 
tile Kattiiis (tilt* Uatincaus), who-HJcai)itul, Snugnla, was 
situated near the inuderii Aimitsar, were the most 
powerful. To thecast of theSatlej atretclied the great 
ciiix>ii e of the Namlns (NatuXrew), while the lower course 
of the Indus was (KX'upictl by nmny independent tfibe*!, 
amongst whom thy Alninrns (the Mnlli), who lived 
fitoif modern Multon, and their neighborii-s the 
Kshudtakas (Oxydmkai) -ncro the chief. Tlio i>coi)les 
iidiabitiiig the I'ntijab nnil Sindh uuiu unilikc, and the 
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coimtiy itself >vas more fertile autl populous than iiou', 
and able to init into tbe field veiy large bodies of 
troops. Tbe task of couqueriug tbis legiou was tlicre- 
foro not an easj' one. 

11. Leaving Takslia-sila, wboj«e chief paid ready 



Iiontage to him. Alexander nmrcbcMl south diiriug iJie 
rainy s-easou of 320 «.c. to the Jlioltun (tlio 
Ilyila'-iK's.), to ujcot the warlike nilcr, the 
I’uuniva (l’oms),w ho hml sent luma defiance. 

AVlicn he arnvoil at the river, he foxiud tiie nnny of liio 
Indian king ndlectod on thcopiMr-ite bank. For <.ovenil 
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days tho two ai’iuies kept Avatehiug each other’s movo- 
lueuts, Alexander being unable to ci-oss the swollen 
liver in the face of a determined enemy. After leading 
“ Porus '■ to think that he was undecided, Alexander 
triumphed over him by a clever artifice. One dark 
and stormy night, he marahed at the head of a i)ieked 


body of troops to a ford sixteen miles above his cami), 
and succeeded in crossing the river unnoticed in the 
tiuuult of the storm, before daybreak. Tho 
Indian army was taken by surprise, and the 
superior disciplino of the Macedonian trooi)S 
and tho generalship of Alexander gave the invadois 
a victory after a very hard*coDtested battle. Alex- 
audei' combined ijolicy witli generosity, and con* 
ciliated “ Porus ” by restoring to bim all his 2 ) 6 s 8 e&sions, 
mid thereby gained his lasting filendshlp and loyalty. 

12. After founding two cities near the site of his 
victory, Ale.xander ci-ossed the Chenab (Acoslnes) and 


Further coa* 
quests ui the 


marched into the territory of the second 
"Porus,” wlio, however, lletl befoio him. 
Alexander folloned lum over the Ravi 


(Ilydvaotes), but &oou turned from the pursuit to 
capture Sangala, tho capital of the warlike Cathioans. 
■\Vithin a few marches lay tlio great empiro on tho 
Gaugotic plaiu, of whoso wcaltli and splendour ho ha<l 
Alexander “ groat deal, and u'luch l»o longed to 

returns couquer. But when ho camo to tho Boas 

homeward. Hypliasis) nud attouiptcd to cross it, 

liW troops, worn out by constant fighting and tlio toil 
of long marches through foouio of tho most difiicult 


regions and trying climates of tho world, refused to 
proceed further, mid dcsircHl to be lo<l back honie to 


their wives nud ohildreti, whom they had not scon for 
many weniy yenrs. Alexander Mas forced to yield, 
and much against hts Mill retraced his stequ home- 
M-anl. 


13. Arriving at the Ilydnsiics (Jhcluin), lie i)re{>arc<l 
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to sail down tliiit river and the Indus in a flotilla of 
boats comiuamled by his admiral, Nearclius, 

and escorted bv divisions of the army Hisprange- 
• •' nients for 

maiyhing on both banks. Then, before enj- go»emin|the 
barkuig, ho wade arraiigementH for per- temtorits. 
luanentlj" securing his eoiiquests. “Sopli}'- 
tes” (Saiibliuti), king of tho Salt Range, was subdued. 
"Oiupliis” ^Ambhi) and his rival “ Poms " (the Ptirn- 
rava) were reconciled. The former was confirmed in 
tho possession of the land between the Indus and the 
Jhelum (ll3’daspes), while tho other received the 
territories occupied by seven entire tribes, between the 
JhcUim (Hj’dnspea), and tho Rn \1 (Hyphasis). 

14 . The great coufineror then embarke<l (n the 
autumn of n,c. 320 , and began his <le8cent of tho river. 
Ho conquered on tho way tho jiowcrfnl allietl 
tribes living on tho Indus, including the Malli 
(Malavas) and tho O.tydrakt (Ivslmdrnkas), 
aiul nearly lo^t his life in a heroic attack on the capital 
of tho former. Agreeably to his custom in coriqnered 
coujitrios, ho foumlotl towns at proml«ing spots along 
tho river. Of thc'se ono was Patnla (Haidamhad), at 
tho head of tho Iiuitis delta. Tlio whole of Sindh was 
nevt formetl into a separate province. Then, after 
exploring tho month of tho lndu'», ho divitletl his armj', 
and rending ono boilj- through tho Rolan Pass and 
Northern Ralucliistan, ho hiiiirelf inarehod 
back at tho head of anotherdivision through 
tho watorh'ss region of tho Slekran or 
Simthern Babicliist.an (Gcdro«in). Tho remaining 
forces wore sent bj' sea under Ncnrclms, with or«lcrs 
to meet the main laxly at the ho.ad of the PoiNian 
Oulf. 

la. So cn<lo«l the Greek invasion. Alexainlcr had 
i)ccn ill India for les<j than three years, and inoiv than 
lialf tiu* i>crHxl was sixuit in tho enmjKiigns to the cast 
of the Indus, lie built cities and left garrisons in Ibe 
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conquered Innd^. plnnuo*! tho'ron‘»trnctlon of liivrlKuu-H 
nnd docks nt Fataln, nppotiitcd poveinors to nilo the 
now territories, nnd formed nllinncos nitli 


and the Pauiava (P<nnis). Ilia intention of 
maiutivininf? lu« power jHirmnneiitlj' in tlio country is 
shown by these arrangements. But in spite of thejii, 
the Greek political connection with India M-ns severed 
almost immediately after it liad begun. Within three 
months of the conqueror's dcparttire, mutinous troops 
murdered his governor in Sindli. TJie life of 
B great king himself was soon after (June, 

823 n.c.) cut short Avith tragic suddenness 
during the thirteenth year of h!s reign nnd the thirty* 
thiitl year of his life. He had only just settled down 
in Babylon to begin an ora of peace and good govern* 
meut. The effects of Alosnndcr’s death were felt by 
the whole of the ancient world j' but in no country 
were they so immo<liate as iu India. Within 
a few inontlis of lus doatli the Macedonians 
were driven west of the Indus. Subse- 
quently, as the result of an organized general rising, 
the invaders had to leave India altogether. 

10 Tiie Macedonian rule in India was thus short- 
lived. Still, many import.ant results followed it. Alex- 
ander was not a mere invader. In liis 
train wero many Greeks of eniineiico iu the 
world of science nnd letters. He was liim- 
‘olf a born explorer with an insatiable thirst for in- 
formation. Ho caused the countries tlii-ough 
which he passed to be mirvoycd and studied 
•ith tliorougluioss, nnd his expeditions rcsxilted in a 
vast increase of Eurepcan knnu-lcdge of the 
East. Tlie routes of Indo-Eui*opeau trade 
jjter^re. were ?nid open, ninf tZio commoremZ refa- 
tious of India with Western countries uero 
ptrengthened. Some dcgi*ee of reciprocal influenco was 


Results of 

Alexander's 

expedition. 


Exploration. 


Trade. 
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al'so esevcised on eacli other by Greek and Indian ai*t 
and literature. 

17. India also learnt from the invasion some nsefnl 
jniHtary and political lessotis. Alexnndei- had ^von 
Jjis victories over largo bodies of Indians ^rtsofwar 
throngli Ills ivonderful generalship as well andgovem- 
as the superior oi'ganization and discipline 
of Ills army. His campaigns proved for the first time 
the mei'its of the European sj'.stem of anning, drilling, 
and leading troops. Further, the -small states and free 
tribes of the Panjab and Sind had been weakened by 
their fights with Alexander, and their ovei- 
throw by an ambitions Indian power was great Indian 
thereby rendered ca«y. The fear of another 
foreign inrasiou, and the conriction that it would be 
iinpossiblo to withstand it nitbont nuion, probably 
made such states now tvilling to accept the pretectioii 
and supremacy' of a strong Indian kingdom. Valnable 
lesions in statecraft, erqiccinlly reganling the bniltling 
up and luanagemeiit of great kingdoms, ncrc also 
doubtless learnt from the ciupire of Alexander. The 
gi-oinul was thus ready for the erection of a poiverfiil 
native kingdom in Iliiidnstau. Such a power Voon 
after came into being when Chnndrngnpta, a de- 
scemhuit of the rulnig family of Magndha, unjerChan 
who had been a fugitive in tlie camji of dragupia 
Alexaiulor, took a«lvantage of the confusion 
following the groat king’s death to gather a large 
army, and i\ith its aid to make himself master fiist 
of the I'aiijab and next of theextonsieo kingdom of 
Magn<llin) then gi-oaning under the opjiress5«ji and 
mlsmle of the last king of the Nnnda djniasty. 
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SECTION III 

Social and Economic Conditions of North India, 
CiOO-350 B.C. 

18. Interesting glimpses of the social and economic 
condition of North India during tlie three ccntinies 

pi'eceding the foundation of the empire of 
Sources of i , 

iofonnation. ^tiAnclragiipta are available in the sncreil 
books of the Buddliists and Jains as Avell ns 
the oldest of the Brahmanical law books {ilharnia- 
Riilra), The information obtained from these sources 
has to he supplemented by Greek accounts, since the 
Indus country, being the stronghold of Brahmanism, 
was neglected by the new sects and left more or less 
unnoticed in their books. 

10. Hie chief political divisions of Upper India in 
the sixtli century have already been described (w'de 
The chief Chapter IV). Their names ni-o given in a 
tnbes.*”^ stock list of the “sixteen great Powers” 
found in Buddliist literature, which includes, 
besides those mentioned in the previous chapter, bottler 
peoples like the Aawakas, the Kambhojas. and tlie 
Gandlmi-as, and tribes of minor importance like tlie 
Mnllas of Kusiuagara and Pava. The states and tribes 
of North-East India aro naturally those named, being 
the centres of political activity in those times ns well 
as the early homos of Buddhism. The neglected states 
and kingloss tubes {(trtislifrarjana) of the Panjnb and 
Sindli were thrust into some promiuonee latei- on by 
1 1 C invasion of Alexander, but they sank into pbseuritj' 
ngnm after lio rctii-ed from the country and left tlieiii 
to bo conejuered by Chnuilragupta. 

-0. An important feature of this list is that It still 
Life of the stales not ns coim/nVs, ns wo do 

people. DO'v, but as jjcople*. Tims tlio lands of the 

• ^ 1 ^he Knsifl, and the Vnt«ns nre men- 

tioned. but they are not referred to as we should now 
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do as Kosala, Kasi, and Vatsa. This points to the 
various peoiiles not having been pennanently settled 
for many generations in tlie territories then 
occupied bj' them. Tlie absence of many 
large towns during the period (i.e. the sixth 
century n.c.) also conOnus this iiiference.* People 
lived invariably in villages or towns, which were 
generally separated from each other by large stretches 
of forest or woodland, which were infested 
by wild animals, robbers, escaped criminals, 
and runaway slaves. Outside the towns there were 
few roads worth the name, though certain 
long-established trade routes connected the 
various parts of Indi% with on© another. Over these 
caravans of merchants moved together, and trans- 
ported, under the protection of hired escorts, 
articles of little bulk and much value, S^e!*^'*** 
like silks and muslins, costly wcapon^^ and 
armour, precious stones, gold and jewellery, ivoiy, 
sandalwood, and rare spices and perfximes. In the 
deserts of Ilaj[»utan<a Jaod-pllots \rere employed to 
guide such esra^'ans. Trade was much hnnij)ered by 
tlic lieayj' cost of carriage, the risks of travel, and the 
numerous tolls and taxes levied on articles of merclian- 
diso as they passed threugh each petty state. 

21. Of the difTei’ent lughwa>*s of trade, the Ganges 
and the Jumna were naturally the chief. Coasting 
voyages were also undertaken by adventur- 
ous mariners from Tamrnlipti (Tamiuk), on 
one of the moutlis of the Ganges, to Burma, 

Ceylou, and along the neat coast to IJIiarukacbcba 
(Bliroach). Bonika (the capital of Sniivira), and Si}i>- 
pnrakn, the great ports of Uie Kathiawar and Gujarat. 
x\. ^• 03 'age to IlabyJcH {Barera) tfp the Persian Gttif is 
also mentioned. Tlic overland rente to the iiortb-wc*st 
countrios startcnl from Taksliasila (near Peabawnr), tJie 

* Bnt tltongh eltlc« were few, tbme la existence were of Urge size. 
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groat emi^orhiui on the frontier. A long road shirtcd 
the base of the iaount.ains, and comicctctl thi*? cifj' 
with Srarasti in Kosala, from whicli .roads bniiichcd 
off to Ujjain and the western ports (tlirougli Kansambi 
on the Jumna, the capital of the Vatsas), and to 
TamraUpti, through Vaisnli, Pataliputrn, Nalauda, 
Rajagriha, and Gaya. Cities like Ujjain, Kansambi, 
Varanasi (Benares), and Takshnsiln, where different 
routes met, were natiu-ally great centres of trade 
(see Map). 

22. The mass of the jieople, however, lived then ns 
now, in villages. Tlie great field of each village was 
.. separated from the adjoining fomsts by a 
common enclosui'e, and was diricle<l into 
strips cultivated by dlfTerent families. Woodlniul 
and pasture grounds were held in common by the 
whole village. No member of a village could sell or 
pledge his share in It without tlie consent of Ins fellow* 
memhei's and the village council (called in later times 
the Pancliayct), Lands were cultivated by their 
oimera or occupiers by their own labour 
n^wl that of slaves. ‘Working for litre was 
considered a disgiiice. Slavery was pei*- 
^eritance mitted, but slaves wore used ns domestic 
seiwaut.s and weiv kindly treated. Pi oper- 
ties were divided equally nnioiig sons, the eldest and 
sometimes the youngest son receiving in some jilnees 
an extra sliaro. Tlie villagers united 
op^Uon*' together in making tanks, irrlgntion 
channels, x-oads, mid hnildings. A iaiubtax 
ranging from a twelfth to n sixth of the gniss prinhu-e 
was paid in kind tlirongli the hensUtary 
village headman to the king. Seasons of 
scarcity through droughts or flixxls were 
not uneoinnioii, and the coimtiy siifTerad 
iimcli from such disasters through nh-'cnce 
of proiwr means of communiention. As a protection 


Slavery. 


Scarcity. 
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ap!\in«5t s\ich misfortuno^, am! fnr the nec of armies 
on* the march, the taxes were paid lu ^ 
grain, and were stored in dirfereut parts • 

of the conntry in mynl gmnaries- 

23. All the chief trades and occnixitions of a fairl5* 
advanced society were in existence. Trades and crafts 
were usnalli' •Jici'editar3*, and tended to 
become snb-castes. Tlie principal trades 
were organized ns ^ut'hif.s (srcni/a), each under a 
he.admnn (pt'nwvkha). In cities nil the 
workmen following a iiarticnlnr occu- 
p.ation' usually lived together in a street bj* them- 
selves. 

21. Exchange of gomU was onrrietl on by simple 
barter. Money wat in use. Rude coins consisting of 
pieces of copper with designs or marks 
2>unehc(i on them by tho i«s»icrs (generally 
])rivnte men like tiie goldsmiths and guihls. and not 
tl»e State as now) in proof of their purity and weight, 
were in circulation.* Silver was not in use, being still 
npiwrontly a rarer metal than gold, and gold itself was 
very scarcely iiswl. Silver was (lien, as it is now, one 
of tho prinoipjil jiiiiM>rts fiwH tho West. Rieo and 
cattle were nl»o uses! to denote vnlno. 

23. Cities anti towns were pw>Us:-tc<l by walls and 
fcn-tilieations, which were often of stone. Houses, 
liowever, apjwar t«» have Ijcen usually built Architecture: 
of wood, ns ill Mnl.slKir and fJimna oven «t secular 
the present day. Wocalearving was a very flottrishing 
art. and tiie wtNxIwork of the dwelfi'iigs of princes and 
rich jH'i^nns was often l»eatitiftiUy carved and i'aint<Hl 
I>i\rge mansions of many hUm'ys and broad street* an' 
mentioi»*«l. Rnt the and t)»n streot.s of the 

etKMfnofi trere bsclii’ 

dnvincsl and bml disease. 

* CA>inas»' apjvart to luiro bwn InlroduccJ »nto India (pfobalilj' frein 
lUbylon) in tiie wrenlh fentary R c 
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20, The progress of Buddhism gave a powei’fitl 
iiiilHilso to religious architecture, and gradually stone 

, . . buildings cnmo more and more into use, 
and religious. ^ ^ , 

tliough not apparently undertaken on a 
largo scale till the thirtl century n.c. Monuments of 
brick and stone (stupa or thuUya) were raised over the 
ashes and relics of tlic Buddha and other lioly men. 
These were enclosed by highly carved ornamental 
railings of wood, and later on of stone. Pillars 
(stamhha) bearing sacred emblems were raised by the 
pious to invite the attention of people to the teachings 
of the Buddha, and monasteries (vihara) were built 
to give permanent abodes to the Buddhist and Jain 
clergy. The new buildings and monuments were 
usually of stone or brick, and in them the details of 
the old wooden architecturo and decoration were 
reijroduced ivith faitlifuluess. 

27. Social distinctions were founded on birtli. The 
division into four castes (T’hmn) was J:no^vn, but in 
^ North-East India (Kosaln, Videhn, and 

*■ Magacllia) the warriors (Kshatriya) ap- 

pear to liave been held in gi-eater esteem than the 
priestly class (Brahmana). The fact that both the 
Buddha and Mahavira belongetl to the caste of nobles 
also, ivitbout doubt, increased the prestige of that 
cla-ss as against the claims of priestly order, while, 
during the fourtli century b.c., the rise of Sndra 
dyiiasties like those of the Nandas and of Clmndra- 
gnpta tended to depress the pro-eminenea of both the 
priests and the nobles. Tlie bulk of the people •were 
classed as Sudras, thougli certain low tribes (Jiina-jdti) 
like tlie aboriginal binl-catcliers and low occupations 
{lUna-silpa) like that of the barber or the leather- 
worker wei-e placed below it iu tho social scale. A 
fair amount of liberty existed in choosing occupations, 
and even nobles and Brahmans gave up their hero- 
ditarj' callings and took to agriculture, trade, and 
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manual crafts witlioiit losing thereby their social 
position. 

28. Education “was cheap. It was imparted by dis- 
tinguished teachers collected together in great centres 
of learning like Takshsita (where King 
Piasenajit of Kosala received his school- 
ing) and Benares (where the Bncldha preached his 
first sermon to a cultured audience), by wandering 
scholars and ascetics {Puvivrajaka), and by the inmates 
of Biiddhist and Jain monasteries. The period of 
schooling extended from nine to thirty-six years. 
Most teachers accepted personal service nn<l payments 
in kind fj-oin pupils iji licxi of money fees. Piinces, 

ealtliy men, and the governing bodies of great cities 
gave grants for the fee<ling and education of the liooi’, 
and rewarded Icaming by pieseuts, pensions, and 
assignments of laud-revenue. 

20. An extousivo vernacular (Pj-akrit) literature 
grow up from the teachings of the Buddha, Mahavii-a, 
and their follo^vors, side by side with the vemacu 
older Brahmanical litcmttue, but from the tusanaSus^ 
nature of its origin it uTis almost exclu- 
sivcly confined to religious to])iC3. Sanskrit and the 
old Brahman leavuiug wero diiveu into the back- 


ground and claimed an over-diminishing body of 


adherents. Writing in several alphabets was 
known and in use as cnily us 600 C.C., but 


Wtitiag. 


prizieipally among nici chants, null Govemment nccount- 
auts, and not among learned men. Lcaming ^vas still 
tran'iinittod orally, and booksi wero got ui) by xtJto and 
stored in the memorj'. 

80. Neither the Duddlia nor Mnhavira composed any 
religions or doctrinal works. The life of the former 
(and, to a sini\ller degree, that of the other 
ul-o) had been ono of tireless activity BuddUsm— 
p.ns^cd ill a continuous round of gixxl u-orks. Ccaactls. 
The pcrBOjmHty of tlio Buddha made a vhid and 
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lasting impi-ession on tlie minds of people of all classes 
in his clay, and before ho died lie gathered roiiud him- 
self a host of disciples and follou'ere from all ranks and 
n'alks of life. The love and v'cueratioii he coiimianded 
wore shoAvn by the contest betrseeu some of the 
influential tribes and iirinces of his day for a share of 
his moi’tal relics,* as ■well as by the awe aixd sense of 
forlornness 'which came over his disciples after his 
death. They became anxious to collect his scattered 
dvbconraes and teachings and to arrange them in such 
a form as to seeui-e their pcrmnaency and harmony» 
and to pieveut arguments within the sect regarding 
then- content and meaning. "With this end in view, 
the chief disciples of the Bnddha met soon afior his 
death, and ai’rived at an agreement regarding the 
chief ijoints of his creed and system of discipline. ’Tim 
work was done well and In time, us even diititig 
the lifotiiuo of the master a disnlTccted follower, 
Devadatta, had separated from lilm atid founded a now 
sect, and ns there was u danger of similar splits among 
the faithful after the Buddha’s death In course of 
time, w’heii fi-esh disputes arose among the Buddhists 
»-ogardiiig points of doctrine and <li'’eii>lino the c.'campio 
of the original disciples was followed, and big meet- 
ings of prominent Bcjildhists woj-e lield to sotllo Ibu 
cpiestions at issue. TJie as'-emblics were usJially 
followed by tin? public ivcital of the Iioly le.xta <;f the 
rcet. Many snch meetings, some ou a large and others 
on an iiisigniricant scale, must have been hc‘ld, but of 
these wo liavc no iwonl, Ono of the-'o large assemblic-** 
was held during the tlurd century n.o, xuuler-the 
pati-onnge of tlm great King As<iKn. Soijio memory of 
earlier disputes and of thu meetings held to allay titem 
lJa^o Ijceii pn*servcd in DuddliUt tnuUtum,wldcU loves 
' During tlio rcccot cxcA^ation of « atupn iimr IVdi««iir a racket 
was di'coTcmt {.urjKirtinK contain the bones of tbc UuildLa, {dai tJ 
tbere b> the gr<at King KauUhka 
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to describe this tissembly as the third great council 
(Sangili) of sect, and to I'efer to two others said to 
have been, held respectively during the yeare of the 
Buddha’s death and of its first centenary, as those in 
which the books of the Bnddhist canon were collected 
and arranged. 

31 . The Budillia loved to sti'css the eternal chai’acter 
of his teaching by speaking of himself as only one in a 
SKCcession of Buddha*-, who, since the be- 
ginning of the world, had attained to 
wisdom and helped at various times in free- 
ing niaukiud from the bonds of existence. In 00111*80 
of time, when h!s diiect disciples ha<l died out, ami 
knowledge of him had become traditional, the events 
of his life were colouml, and a tendency was set wp 
for Ills worship as a god. Divine hononre were iwid 
even to liis relics-, and mii'acles were nscribetl to their 
iniiuence. 

82 . This cliange in the clinractei* of Buddhism, a]Mirt 
from the personal iuflueuec of its founder, and the 
innate merits of liis> tcacliliigs had much to _ . , 

do in spreading them among the people, Budduisia— 
who could not giusp their dcci»cr mural ami 
phUo'«opliieal iiui’oi-t. Other impulses to the fai>i-uad 
of the leligion uere found in its Church organi^tiou, 
and the political cietits of the times fellouing the 
death of the Buddha. Unlike Brahmanism, Buddhism 
l)Osscsscd from the start a unity which a ns tlio result 
of its monastic system. Gioups of iiurnkn settled in 
monasteries founded by rich Buddhists, and from there 
spivud the tenets of their faith among the sunxmnding 
people. Important uncstions concerning the nhole 
iKKlyof the Buddliists were settled »i L'huivh s^-nod*. 
or councils i), held with tin* itmeurroiiee, if uut 

the actual patronage, of princes loyal to tlie faitli. 
The rise of Sudm tlynasties, like those of the Nandns 
and Chnndiuguptn, dutiug the fifth and fourth centuries 
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K.c. won for the neAV roligiou their supxjort in rivalry 
to the older Brahmanism, wliose followei’S looked 
down on the newer dynasties ns lo^^'-boru usurpers. 
Fiirthei’, Buddhism accommodated itself gi-ndiially' to 
the prejudices of the masses, absorbing •within its 
system the gods and goddesses of popular belief (e.p. 
the Lokapalas, or “ Guardians of the quarters,” like 
Indrn, Varuna, Kubera, and othei's; Sn, the goddess 
of luck). Finally, when, after gaining a firm hold on 
great numbers of the peoi>le, Btiddhism won, in the 
third century B.c., the adherence of the most powerful 
ruler of the age (t.c. Asoka), it was spi’ead both within 
and ^vithout India with all the strength of a great 
State system of missionary enterprise. 

88. The popular Brahmauic faith also undor^vent 
silent changes during the same period. The -old Veclie ' 
gods were still worshipped by name, but 
Brahmanism v'ere deeme<l to be of less account than 

before. Even Brahma, the father*god of the 
Upanishads, who is referred to in Buddhist tradition 
also as the foremost of the gods, i-etires into the back* 
ground before sectarian gods like Siva and Visfniu, 
who ■^vith him form together the Brahmanic Trinity 
Krishna, the son of Devaki, the hero of the 
“Lord’s Song” (^Bhagavadffild), is identified with an 
incarnation {Avatar) of Vishnu. Old popular beliefs in 
spirits residing in sacred stones and trees, and taking 
the form of serpents, birds, and half-human monstem 
{Yaksha, Naga, Kin7iara, Camda), were countenancetl 
by Brahmanism as well as Duddism, and the 
pantheon was peopled by a number of minor deities, 
whom the common people continued to u orship.' 

' They continue to bo bo wonhipped to this day. 
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India, B.C. 321-232 


SECTION I 

The EAnnT SIaurvas, c.c. 321-232 

1. The retirement of Alexander the Great from tlio 
Punjab marks a turuing-i>oint in Indian history. It 
was followed by a memorable erent. Prior 
to It, there had been no common ix>wer 
supremo over any very considerablo area of 
India. During tho fifth and fourth centuries, as we 
saw, a tendency for the rise of snch a power arose, and 
the kmgdom of MagadUa, heljxxl by its favourable 
geographical position, by its succession of able kings 
and by an army strong in its elephant brigade, gra- 
dually won a pro-cmincoco over tlie other powers of 
North India. At tho time of the Greek invasion the 
whole of tho Gnngetic plain svns nded by a king named 
Nanda, who was regnr<led ns the wealthiest and mo«t 
^werfnl Indian ruler of the time. This king, or the 
last of his successors, was overthroum by a kinsman 
nnme<l Chandragupta, who had hended a 
successful iwvtriotic rising against tho in- throwandthe 
va.lers, and who now turneil his arms 
ngninst the reigning dynasty of Mngadhn, 
nirtch had npiwrently made Itself uni>oiiular through 
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oppression.* About B-C. 321 this adventurer estab- 
lished himself firmly ou the throne of Patalpxitra, 
and foxinded a iigtv dynasty (known in history as the 
Maurya) and n new era. Tliis event marked the be- 
ginning of a new and prosperous epoch in Indian 
history, as for the first time the greater part of India 
came under one king during the reign of Chandragupta 
and his immediate successors, Bindusara and Asoka. 

2. The romantic career of Chandragupta made a 
vi-vid impression on his contemporaries, and many 

j accounts of liim are preserved in Hindu, 

Chandra- ^ , 

gupU, B.C. Buddhist, Jain, and even Greek legends. 
3 * 1 - 297 . young man when ho came as a 

fugitive to Alexander’s camp, and so ho could not 
have been much past middle ago when ho died (about 
n.c. 207). That he was a rare leader of men who com- 
bined in himself very high administrative and milltniy 
talent is proved by the rapidity Nvltli wliich ho es- 
tablished his rule over the greater part of India, and 
by the peaceful succession which followed his death. 
The Greek accounts describe iiim as a strong and 
vigorous niler, ever alert to put domi crime and dis- 
affection. About 305 B.O. Soleuciissiirnaujefl 

War wim 

Seiectcus, tlio Conqxieror, one of tho generals and suc- 
B.C. 305 . cessors of Alexander, invaded India in imi- 
tation of his great master, and strove to restore the 
Greek power ou Indian soil. In Clinndn\gupta, how- 
ever, lie met his match. Tho dofnils of the connict 
between tlm two great kings are ohaom-o, but from 
the result it is clear that Scleucus had not llje-l>est 
of it, for he h«ul to retire beyond the Hindu Kush 


' Ttio socccM of Cbandra^pta is aUrltn(«d Jn Hindu bfiond to the 
lojallj and genius of hU Brabtnan juinister, OhanjjSrya, 9ho.v< bjwdp 
hw einco come to be applied in Indian lUeniuro to uncomtnon »kill 
in diplomacy. A Sanskrit work of rnneh Interest, on tlio art of g<3\ern. 
ment (Arlba-sutra), attributed to Cbanokya, liu recently t>eeu pnMltbed 
lij tlio Mpore darter. 
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moiiutaius and cede to tlie Indian king all the provinces 
to the sontli and east of that range, including the 
countries now called Afghanistan and Balu- ^ ^ 
chistan. The Indian kingtlom thus obtained ’ ' 
a splendid natural frontier, the recovery of which ig 
at the present day the great aim of many Anglo- 
Indian statesmen. Seleucus also gave a daughter iu 
marriage to Chandragupta, and maintained n Greek 
embassy at the Indian court (303 u.c.). He received 
in return a present of 500 elephants, which helped him 
to victory in his subsequent contests in "Westeru Asia 
with the other sticceaaors of Alexander. 
Megastheues, the envoy of Seleucus and 
the first Greek ambassador at Pataliputra, was a 
careful observer of men and manners. IIo left behind 
him a capital account of what he saw and lienrd while 
resident in the country, but only fragments of his hook 
are now available, and all modern nceoimts of Maiiiyau 
India are indirectly based upon them. 

3. Before Chandragupta died Cabont n.c. 207) ho Imd 
become supreme over all Upper India (iuelmling 
Afghanistan aud Gujarat), from the Hindn- 
Kusli and tho Himalayas to the Vindhya 
Mountains, and from sea to sen. He had 
tho biggest army of tho time iu India, an immense 
foivo consisting of 000,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 horse, 
and 9000 elephants, which was carefully kept up iu 
a very efficient condition. Of Biudusarn, 
his successor, nothing Is kuowu beyond the 
fact that lie kept up friendly intercourse 
with Seleucus and his siicces-^or Antiochus, as well ns 
tho other Greek princes. From tho fact that at the 
time of tho accession of his son Asoko, the Dakljan 
(with tho exception of Kalinga, or the coast strip 
iKjtweon tho moutlis of tho Mahanndi and tho Krishna) 
^^a'^ includetl in the Maurj-nn empire, it is infonc<i that 
tho imivlncos south oT Vindlijm Mountains uero nddcj 
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to tlie kingdom either byBindnsara, or more probably 
by his great fatlier. 

4. Bindusara died about R.C. 272, and Ava<? succeeded 



by his sou A^oka-Vardliann (munlly known ns Asokn), 
AsokaiPiya- most ilbtstrious ruler of nncicut thnea. 
<Ussi>, B.c. Wo are now fortunate hi iiossesshiff an* 
272 232. authentic record of his reign in his incrii)-| 
lions, liich ai-e the oldest and by far the most ^ 4 dtmblo t 
Hisedicta historical rccortls yet discovercil in India, j 
They have been found generally by tlio sale 
of ancient highways graven on mns.sive rocks, or pillai’a 
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of stoue, and at places as remote from each, other as 
tile Nepalese Tarai, the Timifzai coiintiy on the north- 
■\Test frontier, Gimar in Kathiawar, Sicldhapura in 
Mysore, and Jaugada in the Ganjam district (Madras). 
In them the king, who delights to call him self Piyadassi 
(Sanskrit, pHyadarsin, “ the gmcioiis "), speaks direct 
"to his oflicera and subjects in such language as every- 
body could understand. As they nre addressed to 
his subjects, it is evident tliat the empire of Asoka 
included the provinces where they have been found. 
Further, the fact that all of them are written practically 
in the same language (a dialect of Prakrit that was 
siiokeu in ^lagadha) shows that at the time it was 
iniderstood throughout India, and that a knowledge 
of reading and wi-iti«g was more or Jess general in 
the empire. The subject matter of these dociuueuts 
shows how earnestly and persistently the emperor 
Itthoiired to promote the material and moral welfare 
of his pooiile. It is a matter, however, for regi-et that 
the inscriptions, on account of their being personal 
addresses by the king to his lieges, do not si>eak ns 
fully of the history of the reign ns wo should desire. 
We have to suiipleiiieut them, tlierefoi-e, partly by 
facts gleauetl from the legends which gre^v round his 
name. Even so, what wc arc able to learn comes »ip 
to very little when wo consider how great a ruler 
. Asoka was, and how long he reigned. 

5. For Poiuo rcnsion, not now nscertniuable (iicrhaps 
a disputetl succession), tlio new king, who nt the time 
of his father’s «leath (272 n.C.) was the 
vicei-oyat Ujjnin, was not formally crowneit 
for more than three yemra after ins acces- 
sion. It h, honwci', fairly certain th.at he <Iid not 
undo to the throne through the blooil of Ins iicniv«t 
kiudml. One of lii-t hiscriptions mentions some brothers 
and si-torw as alive at tlic time of its pub1icati«m ' (n.c. 

' lUtf IbKk-cdict V. 
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257-250). In the twelfth year of his reign, and the 
ninth of his coronation (ahhislteka), i.e. 201 n.c., a 
war broke out ns the rcsnlt of wJiicli the Knlingas 
(the territoiy stretching alofig tlie coast between the 
deltas of the Alnhnnndi nml the Krishna), which had 
hitherto been independent, were conquered nml annexed. 
The horrors of this bloody struggle made a profound 
impression on the mind of the gracious king who had 
waged it, so much so tlmt fiom that time onward (as 
he has himself stated in undying w'ords of remorse and 
sorrow) ho set himself resolutely against all -further 
thoughts of earthly conquests, and strove to promote 
the triumphs of righteousness (d/innna) by becoming 
an ardent follower of tbe i>eace*loving religion of the 
Buddha. During the war, according to Ins ow'u state- 
ment, 150,000 persons had been led into captivity, 100,000 
had been slain, and of tbe ordinary peopie many times 
that number had i)erishe<l through want, violence, and 
miseiy. "The loss of oven the hundredth or tlie 
thousandth part of the persons who tiien were slain, 
carried away captive, or done to death in Knlinga 
would now," says Asoka iu aa o<Iict published about 
B.c. 250, "-be a matter of deep regret to his Majestj*. 
Although a man should do him an injury, his JInjesty 
holds that it must be patiently borne, so far as it can 
be patiently borne. Even ui)on the foi-est tribes his 
Jlajesty has compassion, and he seeks their conversion, 
iuasmiich ns the might even of his Majesty is based 
upon repentance. . . . This is tho chiefest conquest in 
lus Blajcsty’s opinion, tho conquest by tho Law of 
Piety.” ‘ 

0. The rest of his reign was ixissecl by Asokn in 
accordance with this resolution, and wo 
hoar of no furtlier ware or contiucsts. He 
tboncefortli devotc<l himself to the work of 
carefully administering his vast dominion®, wlilcli 
' llock-edict Xllt., Mr. Vincent Smith's traostatlon 
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at last embraced all the eoautry from the Himalayas 
as far south as the Palar river, as well as Afghaaistan, 
Northern Baluchistan, Kashmir, and the adjacent 
valles's. He also strove manfully to spread i-ighteous- 
2 jess, chiefly as it was conceived by the Buddha, both 
irithin and without hia dominions. With this end in 
view, he entei'ed the Buddhist order as a lay follower 
in tlje eleventh year after his coronation {i,e. 259 B.a), 
abolished the i-oyal hunts, and instituted in their place 
])ious tours and pilgrimages. He also despatched 
missionaries to preach the doctrines of the Buddha to 
the nnclvilizcd tribes dwelling within the empire (the 
Bhojas, the Puliudas, the Andliras, the Ivamhhojas, 
and the like), to the independent states of the south 
— the Chola, the Panclya, the Kera'aputra (Malabar), 
nud the Sat^’nputra (Coorg or Kanara) kingdoms, to 
Cej’lon, and even to the remote kingdoms of the West, 
ruled by the sirccessors of Alexander (viz. Syria, Egypt, 
CjTeiie, and Macedou). Tlrus, through Asoka’s efforts. 
Buddhism was in the third century D.c. well on its way 
to become a 'ivorld-roligiou. 

7. Witliia liis ovrn dominions Asoka used his 
immense power to sprcatl the monii teachings which 
he had learnt from Bud«1hism, nud in later life he 
sought to enforce them by the appointment of a 
special b«iy of ofliccrs, who were entrusted not merely 
with the duty of carrying out his ■wishes, but also 
with the supervision of the private life and morals of 
his subjects. They nj>penr likewise to have had the 
control of the king's clmrities, which chiefly took the 
form of building moun^teries for the roligious orders, 
ho-»piti\Is for man and beast, anil rcst-how-os for the 
tmvcllcr. 

TIjc Mib'tnnco of his tcnriiiiig nns siujple. Kind- 
nesH to miiiiiul life, purity of mind ami Iwtly, ivveronco 
and lolemtloii were the chief virtues w hieh his edicts 
souglit to spread ntuong the i>oi»ple. In 257 and 230 
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B.c. he iniblishccl as mnuy os foui'tccn edicts, settiug 
forth his views on gbvemmeut and life geucrally, 
and, as has boeu already said, caused them to bo 
incised on rocks at various points witliin his 
dominions. 

These were followed soon after by two chartci-s 
defining the rules for administering Knlinga, and the 
territories of the border tribes, and in 242 B.C. by a 
series of proclamations setting forth the king’s moral 
convictions, and describing the means he had adopted 
to promote the well-being of his subjects. In his old 
ago (in 240 B.c.) Asoka became a i-egiilar monk, wliilc 
appax'ently still remaining at tliC head of affaire.’ His 
latest edicts appear to have been isstted about 232 B.C., 
shortly befoie his death, after a long and memoi'able 
reign of more than forty years. 

8. Biiddliist legends aflirm tlmt Asoka M’ae a great 
benefactor of the Church, and credit him with the 
construction of numerous Buddliist shrines (stui)n8) 
and monasteries. This might well have been true, as 
many of Asoka’s buildings were in csxistenco during 
the fifth and seventh centuries a.d , when the Chinese 
jjilgi’inis (Fa-hian and Hioueu Ths.aug) visited India. 
Jlost of the gi eat topes (stupas) about Sauchi, neai- 
Ujjain, belong to his i-eign. We have also, in one of 
his inscriptions on a pillar which still exists, a reooi-d 
of a pilgrimage he made in his old age to the birth- 
place of the Buddha. The old Buddhist cluoiiicles of 
Ceylon state that a splendid Clvvtrch congress was held 
at Pataliputm at the instance of Asoka, and that fi'om 
it delegates weio sent to spread Buddliism in distant 

* Hr. V. A. Smith, in tho revised edition of bis AsoJea, is of opinion 
that tho kins hccamo n Buddhist in b c, 2C1-2C0, and a rc^Iar Buddhist 
monk in 25'J b.c , that throushoat ti»o rest ot tho reign ho \Mt8 “ both 
monk and monarch at tho samo timo,” and OTcrted himself scalously . 
os tho official head of tlia Buddhist cIibkIi: and that tho years of tho 
accession of Asoka and his father should bo put back by a vear, t.c. in 
B.C. 273 and 2-JS. 
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countries. Two near lelatious of the Emperor, Ma- 
liinda (Sanskrit, Maliendi-a) and liis sister Saugliamitta 
(Sanga-mitra), are said to have led. the mission which 
converted Ceylon. As no mention of the council 
occurs in tlie inscriptions of the king yet tliscovered, 
some learned men doubt the truth of tins legend. The 
story is, however, not improbable, as jjroofs of some 
of the missionaries mentioned by the legend have 
been discovered, and there also exists among the 
TQiuaina of the great of Sanehi a lemarknble 

pictiire, which seems to refer to this embassy to Ceylon 
(see frontispiece). 

9 . The emperor, though afiim believer iuthe Buddha 
himself, yet tolerated iu n libeitii spirit uide differences 
of opinion in religious matters. In some of 

his edicts ho enjoins revercncennd liberality toiertUon?*** 
to Brahmans, Jains, and to all ascetics as 
a general rule. In one of them it is expressly stated 
tliat "His Majesty King Piyndnssi reverences men of 
all sects, whether ascetics or hotiseJiolclers, by largesses 
and other modes of sho>nng i’esi>ect.” 

In the same edict liocondcuiusmen who would display 
tljcir attaclmieut to their own itsligiou by disp-aiugiog 
those of others. luscriptioiis of the king and his 
sticccssor Uiisaratha recoixl donations even to an 
unpopular sect of the times (known as the Ajtrakas).' 

10 . The great emperor is tho most memorabJo figure 
iu the history of India before tlio time of Akbar. Few 
Indian kings have had snchnucxixltud sense 


was still not fully satisllcd with lua tm- 
scllish devotion to tho cause of his people. “I am 
never fully v^itisllcd,” wxys he, in one of his edicts, 
“with my exertions niid iiiy <les{«it<-Ji of biisiiic-s. 
"Work I nmst, for tho imblic benefit; and tho i-oot of 
the matter Is it» exertion and dc^^iiateh of business, than 
' Viet' aoto at tlsa encl ot tbo ebaf^cr. 
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which notliiug is mo»*e efficacious for the general 
welfare. And for what do I toil ? For no other end 
than this, that I may discharge my debt to animate 
beings, and that while I make some happy in this 
world, they may, in the next, gain hearen.” 

Asoka’s work did not stop with good intentions. 
From his capital at Piitaliputra he struck at oppression 
wherever he found it, and saw that his commands 
were enforced in the remotest parts of his dominions. 
As the poorest of his subjects were not beneath the 
king’s notice, so the highest officials, in the state, 
and even the members of the i-oyal family were not 
safe from his censure and from punishment when they 
went wrong. He was able to keep pence within his 
extensive and dlversliled empire for nearly half a 
century. He 8afeguai*ded his frontiers from violation 
during a long reign without once dmwing the sword 
to protect them. Bj’ liberal treatment of the back- 
ward races subject to his rule, he ensured their loyalty 
and restrained their turbulence. "With unlimited 
power at his disposal, and placed when still young at 
the head of an immense militaiy force, he entered 
with roluctanco upon the only war of his reign, and 
after victory had the wisdom and moderation to 
sheath his sword and devote Lis life to tho victories 
of peace. Such work wuiild Ire ample proof of great- 
ne.s3 in any king in any age. It is all tho more mar- 
vellous that such praise sliouhl have been tlcsci'vc<l hj' 
one who lived more timii twentj’-oiie centuries ago. 
Tlio more <iuo studies the life aiul work of this grant . 
emperor, the more is lie tempted to recognize in him 
a kindred spirit to Akbnr, am! to that wliich animates 
Britisli rule in India. 


Note. 

This bncf account of Aaoka and tbo gcneml firincii'lea of Ida 
government will tliow tliivt, from many poinla of view, ho offlra « 
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fitting parallel to two other sovereigns who succeeded him long 
after, at d^erent periods and under di&rent circumstances — viz. 
the Emperor Akbar and the Empress Vjctom. It is remarkable 
that, whether we consider the extent of their empires, their high 
ideas of regal duty, or the ideals and modes of their government, 
the similarity between the three rulers should appear so striking ; 
while it becomes singularly iuterestiag and instructive when we 
remember Ui.at religions toleration was procLaimed and enforceil 
by all the three. The reader might compare the wise words of 
Asoka quoted above with the following passage from the Pro- 
clamation of 1858 : — 

“Firmly relying Ourselves on the trutli of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, We disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose Our convictions on any of 
Our subjects.’* 


SECTION II 

Social Conditions under the Earlt Madrtas 

11. Tho glimpses we obtain of tho social and political 
life of Nortliern lucUa under tlie euily Mauryas show 
that tbo people Und tlieu reached a high 
degree of civilization, and that they ere machinery of 
under the rule of a centralized, absolute 
monarchy. Tho affairs of government ivero 
personnllj’ eiiperyised by the king, who, «s in tho case 
of Cliauflragiipta and Asokn, devoted tlie best part of 
the day to the task of administration. A Ini-ge body 
of grndetl officials, rnuging from viceroys of great pro- 
vinces doini to the petty heads of villages, carried out 
tho king’s will. Tlicir actions were privately watched' 
anti regularly reportetl to the king by a special body of 
sjiics and news writers (pixtlitVKfak-a), and cases of dis- 
loyalty or oppression sooner or later reachetl the ears 
of tho distant rider at Patnlipiitm, who took jirompt 
action on them. Taxiln, Ujjaiu, Girinagnra fGirnarl, 
Suvnrnagiri, and To'-ali forraetl provincial capitals 
uhero viceroys, often sclcctctl from princes of tho 
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blood, rilled on behalf of the king. The guardianship 
of the fi'ontiei's rv'as cutmsted. to a special body of 
ivai'deus of the marches. 

12. The king lived in great splendour, but apparently 
also in fear of treachery. He i^'as surrounded by a 
The kin numerous Ixxlyguard of aimed women and 

men, and, though accessible at stated hours 
to petitioners, lived usually in seclusion, and was care- 
fully guartled whenever he api>eared in public. In the 
time of Chaiidragupta, it was a capital offence for a 
subject to trespass nithiu the royal enclosure during 
the king’s hunting expeditions. 

13. The State intei-fereil with the piivoto life of the 
subjects to a degree which would now be regarded ns 

intolerable. All the actions of people were 
spied on and rei>orte<l by informers, during 
the time of Chnndmguptu. During tiiu 
I'cign of Asoka, censors wore appointed, iu addition, to 
watch the lives of peojile, and to punish breaches of 
moral as of civil law ; and after the king becaino a 
-\iarm Buddliist, he lu-ohibitcd the slaughter of anliuiils 
on certain days, and the censors had to see that these 
injunctions were not violateil. 

li. The mainstay of Chnudragui^ta’a power svas the 
army, to wliicli, consequently, much attention was 

paid. In his days tiio standing forces of 
The army. , 

the empire conipriscil, as we saw, the huge 

number of 000,000 infnntrj', 30,000 cavalrj*, and 0000 
elephant*’, besides chariots, the tmusiKirt corps, and 
the fleet, Tliat this immense army was neisled even 
in times of pence is evident from tlio statement of 
Greek nritei-s, nho iiientiou similar large artnios ns 
iiiniiitaiiied even by some of the va‘*«»N of the Mnuryan 
enipiin (r.f/. tlie Knlingns and the Andhms), S}K«ei«l 
aftent/un wius {lanf to the nniiing ancf ispn'piiieiit of 
tins great hiree, ntnl itiilitar)' nlTnirs were ndiiuni«teml 
by a Ihvinl of tldrly muiulMirs. From Greek necoimts 
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it appears that the army of Magndha ^ras especially 
strong in its cavalry and its corps of n'ar-clepliants, on 
which it clejjeuded for victory in battle. The foot- 
soldiers were armed with long bows, double-edged 
swords, and large shields of oxliide ; while the eavnlry- 
nicn caiTied lances, in addition to short swords and 
bucklers. The war-ohariots were drawn by oxen. 
During war, husbandmen were, as far as possible, left 
unmolested.’ 

15, The ei\nl administration was carried on by an 
elaborate machiuerj’ of oiBcInls. Taxes were levied 
both in money and in kind, and were col- 
lected by the local officers. The land fax 
formed then, as now, thechief item of revenue. 

Besides, the State received a considerable income from 
taxes on eouitnerco and traffic (market-dues, tithes of 
sale-proceeds, tails, and ferry dues), the royalties on 
mines and flsheties, the income of the State domain 
and foi'ests, excUo^hities, flues and profession taxes.* 

10. In rctiim the State assisted cultivation and trade 
by minute attention to irrigation works and roads, the 


provision of ferries and bridges over rivers, 
ami the coustnietion of rest-liouses for 


travellers. Trunk roatls branched from Pataliputra. 
In the capital a municipal commission 
supetvisetl industrj* ami commerce, watched 
over and caretl for aliens, nttenderl to tho 


health of people, registered births and deaths, and 
collected tho State dues. Similar bodies apparently 
ec)nducte<l the goveminent of provincial 
cities also. During the reign of Asokn, 

IKipuIar a«‘’cmb]tes were convoked in tho 
pr»>vinriflJ rapjf.ajs once every thivo or Jive ypstrs, tinil 


* Tlii* H the ct-Atctncnl of 3I«gsatbcnc<i Asoka, howcTor, refers lo 
tlie alanghtcr of ilcfcnccTcss {leopte dating liu war wilb Kaboga. 

» Cbanakra crea mestiona •• henew^eoeea " or “free-H-fll gilts" 
levied from rich rcopla. 
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the royal edicts and clinx'tcrs ^rcro rend oitt to the 
jicoide during their sittings. 

17. The criminal laxv was administered by the Judges 
and magistrates, xvlio followed a settled pmcodiiro in 

deciding cases. Megnsthenes bears witness 
crime.**”'* quiet and law-abiding habits of the 

people, and to the rarity of seriotis crime in 
the country. Greek writers also refer to the severity 
of the penal law, which prescribed death and mutilation 
for even ordinary offences like giving false evidence, 
evasion of taxes, and causing Inirt to workmexx. In 
Asoka's time breaches of moral laws, and disobedience 
of the king’s prohibition of the slaughter of animats, 
were added to the list of crimes. But the humane king 
tried at the same time to temper tlie severity of the 
other laws by appointing censors, who were authorized 
to grant redress to persons unjustly condemned to* 
whipping and Imprisonment, and pardotxs and remissions 
of punishments to those deserving such leniency. 
Offenders from the wild tribes were also treated less 
severely than criminals. 

18, We learn from Megastlienes that the Indians of 
his day were divided into castes, and that caste rules 

were fairly rigid and exclusive. All the 
occu^UoBs. chief occupations of an advanced industrial 
society existed, and were closely supervised 
and controlled by the State. The people, as a whole, 
appear to have lived contentedly. “ They live happily 
enofigh,” gays Megastheues, “ being simple 
pr«p?nt 7 . manners and frugal. They never 

drink wine except at sacrifices. Tlieir houses 
aud property they generally leave unguarded.” Slavery 
was prevalent, but slaves appear to have been treated 
with kindness. Agriculture uws generally pro'sperous, on 
account of the periodical rains and careful irrigation of 
the soil. But famines, though rare, were not unkuown.i 

‘ Jain traditions tnentioD ft great lemlno at Magadba durlog tbe 
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19 McEasthenea also describes the Indians of las day 
a, well eWlled iu the arte. “They love finery and 
ornament. Their robes are worked in gold 
and ornamented with precious stones, and 
they also wear flowered garments made ^ 
muslin ” This description is borne out y 
Tenlptures at Sanchi. as well as by the tefe« m 
Buddhist works. The dress of the men and wome 
was simple enough, consisting, as at the present ^ 
of a fine cloth tied round the loins, with oeeasionally 
another to cover the body. The ornaments 
and head-dress of mhn and women were, „tHitecl«r=. 
however, the richer for this simpl.e.ty of 
costume The jeweller’s nrt especmlly was higbly 
costume. cdlct-pillsrs of stone raised 

t"te high degree of skill attained 
iy the stone-workers of bis time, and the P=r jetton 
of Uieir tools i while their presence m places whore the 
Wnds of stone from which they have been hewn are 
not available shows how skilfully the hndders and 
enghmer of Asoka ovemnae the diffienU ies m tho way 
of transporting heavy masses over long d.stonccs, 

‘o the conversion of .Vsoka made Boddlnsm pto- 
cninent over it, rirals. In later times he alone was 
heliored to have erected, for the “ Kdigio.. 

tho Buddhist Chnrcli, ns many as 81,000 
bniUlings and monuments. Some of these 
rt 'nek papular imagination so fote.bly as to mdnee 
be belief that they wero bnilt for the empo^r by 
st.its and demons. Brahmanism also rortred silently 
through tho lolemnt policy of Asoka and In, sncccssors 
11 , snread was inneh lielpcl by the gradual diffusion of 
Sanskrit, a rcfineil and litcmiy form of the remacilars, 

“T ubV SStol w • >“ •»” I™-'"" 

(S; Mr. leVli iS’. ■■ Mr«>™ »<“ -). 
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which had fonnd na early ns tho fourth coiitiirj' B.c. 
its most eminent grnmmariau, Panini.* Tlie spread of 
Jainism was slower. It api»catotl mostly to the trading 
classes and castes. But the common people believed 
then, as now, in a number of petty gods and spirits, 
and practised various s«i>erstitious rites.® The more 
refined ideas of the rival sects and religions were above 
tliem. Consequently, iu course of time Buddhasm and 
Brahmanism, in the effort to gain the masses, borroAved 
inanj’ of tho popular superstitions and made them part 
of their tenets. A tendenej' was thus set for a lower- 
ing iu the tone of these religions, ns well as for the 
growth of many points of likeness between their 
ceremonies and practices. 

I Ho was a oatiro o( Salatura, near Taksfaasils, and is generallj held 
to Lave lired about b c. 890. His famous work was entitled tho 
" Eight Chapters" (>.«. of Gramnatioal aphorisms) — oshladkyayi. 

* Asoka enamerates with arersion a number of these rites in Ills 
Book-edict IX. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Northern India, B.C. 232 to A.D. 300 


SECTION I 

PoniTicAn History op thh Pertod 

I. The ffrcrtt Mnurynn einph-e broke tip ‘?oon alter tlie 
death of A‘»oha. The geuhts of the Empeior Imd nJoiu! 

kept it from the di^mption that natarally _ . . 

, , , . . * , , , . , Tbeoeftoep/ 

threatcneil animixions *50 loosely knit nncl the Msuryan 
foimiiiR such tUvorso units.’ . empire 

Tlio nortlpTTest frontlei* trns fimt rentlemJ unsafe hj* 
the rise, about n.c. 250, of two now states, Hnetria 
(Oaikh) and Parthia (Khorasan.Samai klinml, 
ami the South Caspian coast), on tho rnina 
of tlie empire of Soleuciis. Within n quarter 
of a coutmy of tho death of Asoka, Antiochns, kiuiJ'of 
Syria (n.c. 22J1-1U7), a de^-cnd.ant of Seleueiis, invaded 
iirst Bartria and then tho Kabul valley, llis mareh 
was iinilafo«l by his son*in-Inw Demetrius, a Bactrinn, 
who e’clrniJeil )jis conriiiests over Kabul nin] tho preater 

< Among tlio olhcr can*#* ot tb« doclicni of (ho Srnaryan empire nay 
bo jncntioDcd tbn nnceatr&l natnro of iU capital, the prcflcnce of half. 
conquered elates (lihe Kalinga and Andhra) rrithin it, tho revival of 
Brahmanism, and the growing riralry between It and Bnddhism, The 
exccasivn centralization of power at the faandi of tho king at Patallputra, 
which had been introdaced byChandrsgupta and Aroka, was another 
cause, as such authority was certain o{ mlsuso when weak or incapable 
rulers suecoedod to the tlironc. 

O 
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part of the Pnnjab and Sindh (about k.c. 100). The 
iamls thw taken from the MniU’y^'n ompiro fell to a 
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2. While the Tvestern and nol•tll-^vestern possessions 
of the Maui‘5’’au9 thus erninblccl away, thciv possessions 
ill the south and south-east were also lost. 

The Audliras, who had been a formidable 
power even in the days of OiaiKli’ftffuptLa and Asoka, 
made themselves independent in the Dakhan about 
225 u.c. A little later Kalinga, which Asoka Khara 

had conquered after so iniicli bloodshed, veiacfKa- 
freeil itself from the Manrj’-nu yoke and, 
undei’ its vigorous Jain ruler, Khavnvela, attacked the 
^lagadhan doniinious fi"Oin the south-east. 

3. It was thus a sadly diminished heritage that was 



a Com or SlEsaaorn 

left for the weak successors of A^oka. It was limited 
to tlir provinces now known as Tirlint, 

Bllinr, the United Proviiiecs, and Malwn. Mauryasand 
Over thO'O the later Maurj'ns ruled till 
about n.c. 185, when their throne was usuriied by an 
ambitious general named Pushj'ainitra, who foniulcd 
a dynasty of princes knmvu ns the Sungas. During n 
long reign of about thirty-llvo years the usuriK'r fought 
successfully against the eiiomies by wiioin Magadlia 
uTis now surmuiided Though not a persecutor of 
Ihidilhisin, Pusliyainitm bcgnii « nmlnuan reaction 
against it, ainl ci'lelmitcd the long intermittiHi Imrsc- 
sacnHeo. After his dc.ath the dynasty degenerate*! till 
its last kings wen’ mcro inipiwts in the hands of tiieir 
ministers. Aliont n.t'. 72, 0110 «t these ministei’s, n 
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Braliman of tlio Knl^^’a family, killed tlio Inst Siiugn 
and founded a short-lived dynasty, the Inst jnemher 
of which was conquered ami slain a geno- 
The Kanvas. before the Cliristiaii era by a king 

of the Andhra dynasty, which had become snprcino in 
the Dakhan. 

4. While decay Avas thus setting in in the body of 
the old emiiire of Magadha, rapid changes Avci’e taking 
Th Sak plj'cc in the countries lying on the north- 
® west frontier. Under an alile ruler named 

Mithradates I. (174-130 B.c,), the Parthian (Persian) 
kingdom had attained great power. Menander 

was engaged in his Indian conquests, the Bactrian 
pi-lncipality was overthroAvn by a horde of Mongolian 
nomads kuoAAm in Indian Idstory ns the Sakas, avIio 
were expelled from their homes on the upper Jaxartes 
(Syr Darhi) by a second horde knOAvn in histoiy ns the 
Yue-chl, and compelled to seek new homos (about 
100). These invaders soon crosseil the Hindu Kush and 
poured into Afghanistan (whei'e they occupied tlie 
Ilelmund valley, since then known as Seistau, Sakas* 
tliana, “the abode of the Sakas”), and also penotmted 
into India, where chiefs of Saka origin founded settle- 
ments at Takshasila (Taxila), JIathura 
(Sluttra), and Sumshtra (Katliiawnr). As 
these rulcra bore the Parthian (Pei'&ian) 
title of Satrap (Kshatraiia), it is inferred that tlicy 
owed some kind of fealty to the great Parthian kings 
of the time. Princes of pure Parthian linengo bearing 
Parthian nainos appear also to have ruled on tlio uorth- 
Avest for u1h3vo a eentniy licfoi'e the Christian era ' 
(from about n.c. 120). Tlio mo-.t notable of tiiein Avas 
Goiulopliares, iu aaIiuso timo, nccoixling to a veiy old 
tradition, tbo religion of Jesus Christ Avns bi-ought to 
India by the AiMistlo Thomas. 

• Other Ixxllea of Pnrtliians or Pahlftros (ralliiva»} flpi»cor ftluo about 
tha time to havo foand tbetr vf»y Into tho Dakhan, and thonco into 
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5 , Tlio irruption of a new and mighty body of 
iu.vadei-s from Coutval Asia put an end, aboxit 50 n.c., 
to these small kingdoms. Tho great Tiie- 
chl horde, which aboxxt B.c. IGO had, as \ve Yue-cWs. 
saw, driven the Sakas from their homes on the 
Jasartes (Syi‘ Daria), xvas itself driven further south 
into Bactiia avithin a generation of its settlement in 
the original Saka teititories. Within a century it 
uiacle Kipid progress in the arts of life, lost its xranclei- 
ing nature, and become a poiverful and settled uatioi], 
divided into five kindred tribes, each ruled by a 
different family. Ualf a cerrtury after the 
Christian era, a Yrre chi chief, known in ■ 

history ns Kadphlses I., who was tho bend 
of one of these tribes (callcxl tho Kusanas), made huu' 
self supremo over tiis rivnN, and leil his mussed forces 
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over tho Uiudu Kush ami couqiieml, rxithin a lung 
ix'jgn of nearly forty years the lands lying between 
Bokhara and Baluchistan and the Indus and the 
Persian fnintior. The small Indo-Bactrian and Iiido- 
Partliian powers of tho north-west ere destroyetl by 
his couxptests. A!x)ut 83 a,». he was snccoedcxi by 
another Kndpliises (“tho secomi”), vlio <hiring an 
equally long ivign «i>n«d his vower overall Xorthorn 
Jtidm, ns f.»r south ns Sindh, o«> f.ir c.ist ns^ Benart'-. 
The fnmtic'ns of tUice great empires - tlio-,e of Chinn, 
Parlhia, and Bonie — approachcxl the limits of his 
dominions. Tlio «UsapiK>amiiec of a ho^t of =jnnU 
chiefships before these mighty empires nithout doubt 
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i^moved the barrici-s ivhicli hnd, after the death of 
A&oka and Soleiiciis, I'cstrainotl tmile and the excliaiiKo 
of ideas between the East and the West. Commerce 
io\ived, and with it enmo a i-cvivnl of Indian art 
under Griuco-lloman innuence. All these added to the 



wealth and gieatncss of the second Kadphises, who 
eft at hl& death (a.d. 123) a flourishing empire to his 
still more famous successor Kanishka. 

0. The name of ICanishka (123-153 a.d.) is the most 
celebrated in Buddhist annals after that of Asoka, and 
Kanishka. Countries to the North of India wheie 

Buddhism pi-evalls, the n.imes of the two 
euipetoi-s are coupled together ns great benefactors to 
.tlio leligion. A great Buddhist Couucil ^as held 



A Cora OF Kadisuica. 


during his leign (in Knshinir or in the Jalniidliar doab) 
to couMaor the main doctrines of the northern form of 
Buddhism (kno^vii as Mahaudnu, or the Great Vehicle), 
whieli enconi-agcd the practice of ivoi-sliipiiiug' the 
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Biiddba as the Deity. But even apart from Ms 
sei'Vices to Buddhism, l^nislika had greatness enougli 
to be rememhei'ed iu history. 



7, In India he oxtoiidecl hM wnqiic^ts into Kn«)iruJr, 
and as far cast ns Putnltinitra. lie made a suece«sful 
war against tUc I*iirthinii*s whove froutiei's ndjoLiied 
his o\ni, as well as ttgnhist the Cbiucbu empire, fitmi 
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which he wou the provinces of Ynrklmnd, lOiotan, nud 
Kaahgai*. His empire extemle<l from Bokhara to Sindh, 
fiom Bei-sia to Biliar Tims lianishka’s dominions 
outside the limits of India were vaster than ids 
possessions Avithin it. Still, in liistoiy he is knoAvn 
only as an Indian king. His capital was Pii-nishapuru 
(PeshaAvar), on the different routes fiom India to his 
outlying torritoiies, and he enriched the country about 
it (Gandhara) AA'ith many Buddhist shrines, in the mins 
of Avhich numerous fine seulpttii’es, chiefly illustrating 
the life of the Budilha, in which Grseco-Roman in- 
fluence is quite apiiarent, have been found.* 

8. The reign of Kanisbka extended only for about a 
quarter of a century. About 153 a.d. he Avas succeeded 
by IIuA’ishka, who Avas followed after nearly 
thirty years by a king named Vdsudevn, 
whose Indian name suggests the inference 
that the Kusaua kings had become naturnll/ed in 
India. The reign of this ruler appare):itly came to an 
end in A.D. 220, at about the same time as tlie great 
Andhra dynasty oE the Dnklum and Magndha. Petty 
chiefs claiming Kusaua ancestiy, hoAVOver, continued 
to rule the Kiibul country till the fifth century, AVhen 
they Avere uprooted by the Huns. 

0. The history of India during tlie tAVo or thive 
genei-atious following the death of Vasudeva is uoav 
almost a blank. It is certain, hoAA’ever, that 
Siar(±y?^ <hiriug this interval numerous petty chiefs 
arose on the niiii.s of the Kusaua empire, 
and in the absence of any strong central authority to 
keep them in clicck, the old confusion and anarchy 
sproad again within the country; Avhilo the fi-ontiors 
were left tiiiguanled. Better days av’cio, lioAA’over, in 

' One of tbcao— a largo slupii — AnisreccntlyoxcAVAtcd,aad iros found 
to ccmAnln tt cAsket ToVb the Tclics oi tho ISuddhft. Tbeso rclIcB are 
now I'rcicrTcd in Uurnia, tbo only lladdhist province of tho Indian 
bltupirc. 
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stot-o fov tlio land, as by tlin beginning of the foxti-th 
centmy a.ij. a small power was coming into pi-o- 
niineiice in Ulagatllia, wliieli tras destined to revi\-e the 
glories of the earlier Indian empires- 


SECTION II 

SouiAi. Conditions op thk Period 

10 . The long perioil interrening between the fall of 
the JIanryaiv empire and the foundation of the Gupta 
kingdom was an eventful one in tho history 

of Indian i-ellgiou, art, and literature. "Witli Bud^mand 
tlio fall of the Maurjmu dynasty a strong 
211111110111110 aii<l Jaiii revival took place. 
Piisliyamitra cclobiateil, as w© saw, tho Veclic hoi«e 
sacridoe. About the same time, lUmravcla, king of 
Kaliuga, showered benefactions on the Jain monastic 
oixlors. Buddhism, however, <U <1 not lose gi'ound, as it 
gained the adhesion of many of the snperatitioua 
fort?jguors (the Sakav, tho Vuc-cliis, nnd the PAlilavai-) 
ulio now Hocked into India.* But in its efforts to 
adapt its doctrines and practices to these imrelined 
invaders, it lost its purity by embodying many iiojHdar 
rites and ceremonies, including iilol-worsliip. This ncu* 
and grosser JliiddhUm ivoched its zenith the 

‘reign of Kuiiishka, when its principles wci-o nnirmed 
in the great religious ns«K;m 1 jly held under hi- 
putrouage.* 

11 . The revival of Sanskrit kept pace with that of 

' Somo of thesQ forclccxM, Ks^fkiscs II. aod Vasudova, of ttio 
Kn«aUA dl'nast^r, tbo Satrap Rudradatnan, aad tLo I'afilava SiTo^Laeda* 
Mitniiva, ncro, ho^^0TCr, fatroas ol Braluuaaism. 

» BudJliUt »ago, sained AnaRboaba. is reputed to have Influenced 
KaiiUbta in faNour of tbu new Buddltism 
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Umlimniiisin. The work of Piinini wim conlimicd hy 
otliov grsiiuiniuinns, nmong Avliom I’atj\nj»n 
Sansknt°^ was the greatest. San‘»k-rit gnidunlly dis- 
placL'cl the Pmkrits as the language of the 
cultmo<l, amongst the Piiddhlsts ns among the 
Brahmans, and Buddhist writci'S, like Asvnghosha, 
composed works in it. Kvon inscriptions began to bo 
composed in Sanskrit.* 

The rivalry between tlio sects i>romotc(l activity in 
leligious and philosoidiical thought. The old systems 
of Indian pliilosophy wore amplified and 
fiter^ture!'"^ dovcloi)cd. In the field of conduct, the 
Bmhmau ideals of civil and moral law were 
collected iu a celebratc<l c<Hle (dhui'ina-$anlm), to Avliich 
the name of the iicroic law-gjvcr Maim was given. 
Secular literature (stories, imotiy, and the drama) also 
receive considerable additions, niid the jx)cta Hula, 
Bliasa, and Sudraka may bo ascribed to this pei'iod.* 
In medicine xemurkablo pi‘Ogi*ess was made, and 
stnuclaid treatises were published by Charaka, the 
physician of KauUlikn, and Susnita, a celebrated 
surgeon who lived about the time. 

12. The fli-st two centuries of the Chi-istian eiu saw 
considerable activity in nrchitectui'e and sculptme 
tliioughout Ilindustaii and the Dakhau. 
tod^scu'pture. "^his duc to the zeal of rival sectanes. 

In the Panjab and the regions to its north- 
west {i.c. Gandhaia), Gneco-Bactrian artists erected 
mtuierons stitpns and ahiiiif^ and eniichecl them with 
beautiful sculptuies — the finest that ancient India has 
to shoAv. I’urely native schools of architects and 
sculptors made the ativptui and cave temples of Ccntial 
India and the Dakhnn icsiwctively. The foreign 

‘ Tho eailiost kDown example of such tia itiscciption is that o( the 
great Satrap RuilraUaman at Girnar {a.d. 150) 

* Sudrakawaa tho author of the colobratcd play, "Tho Littlo Clay 
Cart ’’ {itriccliahali) 
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influence ivns felt even in coinage, and a famous t5^)e 
of coins moclelled on tiiose of tltc Roiuau empire, it iiicii 
^vas advancing towawls Babylon at the time, was 
introduced into India during the i-eigns of the Ku- 
shana emperoi's, and was copied by their successors. 


CHAPTER VIII 
North India, A.D. 300-650 

SECTION I 

Political Histohv op tjic Period 

1. Order and i»eaee w’d-© brongiit again into tlio 
country at the beginnhig of tho fourth century A.D. 
Rise of the rise of n fiesh kingtlom inHiiiclustwn. 

Guptas— The founders of tho now power are knotvn 
^pt*a L history as the Guptas. The firet notable 

Jimn of the family was a Chanclrngupta,* 
uho niado himself master of Patalijnitra and tho dis- 
tricts about it. In this he was assisted by the influence 
of his wife, a princess of the ancient and famous tribe of 
the Licchavis. He coiuiiieix*d befoi-e liis death (A.D. 320) 
the districts now called Bilmr. Tirhut, and OiuUi. He 
also founded, in a.d. 320, i\ new era, perhaps in eom- 
mcmoratioii of his assumption of regal titles. 

2. He was followed on tho tliroue by his son Samu- 
drugniita (a.d. 320-375), the most eminent member of 
Samudra- dynasty, now possess a fairly long 

° description of this king’s achievements and 
virtues in a i>oeticaI Sauslcrlt iuscrijition, 
incised by his command tijion ono of jVsoka’s cdii’t 
pillars. It appc.Trs from this and otlier accouiils 
‘ To be distinguklicd from tho great ITauryaD emperor o£ Iho same 
uamo, oud also rroni CLandrogaplall. Vikrdiiuilit>n. 
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that he was a groat and sncoessfiil .warrior, and was, 
besides, a ciiltitred patron of art and letters. Within 
a few yeais of iiis nece'ssioii he led a wonderful e-tpe- 
dition of conquest, lasting for nearly three 
yeai*.s, during which lie overcame above a 
score of kings (who ai-e named), both in 
Hindustan and the Dakhan, besides niunerons unspe- 
cified forest tribes, border prlucipalitics, and peoples. 
After conquering the Gangotic plain, and extending 
his iio^ver as far south as the Chnmbal, he appeal's to 
have penetrated thi'ough the difficult region of Chota 
Nagpur into tlie Central Provinces (tlien forming the 
kingdom of South Kosala). After overcoming the 
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junglo tribes of Gomlwana, Iio advanced «50nth by 
tbo coast, conquering the PalJava chiefs of the Veiigi 
country (the laml about the Krishna river), Kanchi- 
pnro (Cotijcevci-jiin), and Pnlnkka (I*alghat). He then 
tunicd homewards and roachwl Patalijmti'n, after raid- 
ing tlio Dakhan and Kliandesh, and skirting the froii- 
tiei-s of the kingdom of the gi-cnt Satraps of Suroslitra 
(Gnjarat). 

3. Saumdragnptn npixu-ently did not attempt any 
pormanent conquests in tlie south, and the expetlition 
was probably iinpelleil only by lovo of glorj' and tbo 
jn-osjicct of iKHity. After rotuniing to Ins capital, 
ho celebrated with gieat splendour a horse-sacrifico 
(A«»cfna<‘<ihfi), in ctimmcmomtiou of his victories, and 
in pi'oof of his iwraiiJOTint ixwition over other Indian 
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Ho thou roiRnod plorioitslj* for tlio roninhidor 
«C a long vcign of ucav!y half iv coivtvivy. Dtir'mg Uh 



last years he nssoeiatc<l aitU him^cir in the worh of 
goveJTiinent las favourite Chaiulragiiphi II.. hj’ 
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whom he was quietly siieceedcfl at his death, about 
A.D. 375. 

4. Samudrngupta was thus one of the most powerful 
riilei-s and conqueroi-s of India. His celebrated raid 
had no parallel till the fourteenth century, 
when Malik Kafur led a similar marauding 
espedition over almost the same regions as 
were covered by the Hindu conqueror. 

At the tijue of his death, the territories directly 
tinder Satnudragupta embraced the regions betireen 
the Himalayas on the north and the Narbada on tlie 
south, and the Bhagirathi on the east, and the Jumna 
and the Cbambal ou the west. Outside these 
tlarios stood tributary principalities like Samatata, 
Viuiga, and Kamarupa, and protected tribes like the 
Ynudbeya confederation, and the MaluvnsJ 

Even fotcigii rulers like the kings of Kabul and 
Ceylon were impressed by his i>i)\vor and wealth, 
and kept up friendly relations with him. Literature 
and music lUmrislied at his court, and the king himsolf 
was proud of his own skill in music and poetry. During 
his long reign the country was so well atlminislorcd 
that wo do not hear of any wars or rebellions within 
it, and the peace and security enjoyed by his subject.s 
won the praise of the Chinese traveller Fa-IImn, who 
. visited India during the next reign.* 

5. Chandragupta II. should have been of mature age 
when ho succeetletl his father, nud like him ho reigned 
long and gloriously (a.I>. 3»3— 113). He t«»o chandra- 
was a conqueror and a man of lettera. Ho 
put down a icbellion in Bengal, and claims (A.D. 37s- 
to have cros.sc<l, in another exi>e«Ulion, “ the 
HOven mouths of the Indus.’* But the great event of 

• Tor tl'o po-ilion cl tbestr, fc* Map Vll. 

» TheauvUvs minted gold eoins on a Wro wile, ►oino of v,liicli arc 
con-liUmt •• tlje finest examples o( Indtin (mmting) art ’• Nolo Ibo 
coin of SamudragupU wUero bo h rcprescMtcd i-lajii.g the i.tw. 
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his reign was the conquest (a.u. JJ05) of tlio kingdom 
of the great SntrajJS of the West, wlio ruled over 
Malwa, Gujarat, and Kathiawar.* lie then assumed 
the title of Vikramadityn, ** n* Sun in prowes s/* and 
was probably the origiiinl of tlio celebrated Vikrama- 
Con uestsof Indian legend. The eomiucst of 

the iatraps of tho Satrap 4loimnions rounded the Gnpta 
Malwa. cmiurc on the west, and gave it an oi)ening 
to the sea, and a share of tho sea-borne trade ^ritli 
the West. Ujjain, tho Satmp capital, became the .seat 
of Chandragnptn, and won undying reiunvn in Indian 
literattire from tho glfte<l men who adorned his court. 



A Com OP ViKBAMiwm. 

0. Tho prosperity of the Guptas reached its zenith 
tinring the reign of Oliaiulrngupta II. After his death 
weakness and tlecay crept into tlie empire. 
Mre***^^*** reigns of liis son and grandson, Knma- 

ragiipta 1. and Skaudagnptn, lasted together 
for aboTC two-thirds of a centtiry (a.d. 41S-480), but 
dnriug the period the kingdom, instead of gaining 
.stability, steadily lost it. Tho Huns, a lia lf- 
civilized nomadic race, generally believctl t o 
bgi of Slongul origin, who had within the 
previous century s^vanuetl into Europe and spread deso- 
lation threugh it, now threatened India fi-om tho nortli- 
wost. The small Ivtisana kingdom of Kabul collaj)sed 
before them. Between a.d. 450 and 400 the Giijita 
' T'ide Chapter X., pnra 3. 
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sovereigns liad to repulse small IxkUcs of the inviiclci-H, 
■wliicli rushed into Ilindnstau in udvtiuee of the iimin 
hordes. Ten yejirs later Sknutlagupta -wnH foiccd to 
retiie before larger Ijodies wlileli overran the I’anjub 
and the frontier distiicts. About the time of his death 
(a.d. 480) the great kingdom of Persia was bliattcied 
by another body of the Huns, who f ims became fcupi enio 
from the Volga to the Ganges. 

7. The Huns destroyed the Gupta empire, but woio 
unable to found in its place a lasting kingdom of their 
o\vn. Ugly and baj-barous, they came into 
t he land as marauders, and rcmaincil suc h and Mjhira- 
nutil they were expelled or destrovc-d -t t 
c outury late i. Toramana (c. a.i>. 11)0-510 ), one of their 



A Con, OF MlUIHiGcUk. 



chiefs, attempted to cstnblisli a form of 

meat o\cr the Panjab, llajputjina, no-I 

Ilis son ^lUiiragula (c» * j 

steps, imd ruled in Imlin for nearly a 

Jhit his savage and ininiiiinii cruchir-* ^ 

dcsponvto national rising against tii^ 

surrcction nns led by Nafasunliaju^^ 

of the Gupta family, which still rul«j J 

strength and splendour in Maguaia,t^/7 

a Central India chief imiucd 

their exertions Slihirogula’s 110 ^,*.^ 
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(a.d. 528), and ]ie -wnq forced to retire into Knsliinir, 
■\vlioro lie died in A.n. 540. 

8. The rctioat and deatli of Sliiiiraguln nerc followed 
by a difeubter afToctiug^ the whole body of Asiatic Hniis. 

Between a.d. 503 and 507, a combination of 
ofthe'^'ns!* the Persians and Turks destioyed the main 
body of the Huns on the Amii Daria. The 
small bodies of the invaders who still remniuod in 
India, being thus cut oil fmm their 8upi)ort, were de- 
stroyed in detail by local Rajas, who obtained among 
their contemijoi'arios a dcgi-ec of fame and inllnence 
propoi’tiouate to theii- activity and success in j-idding 
the country of the common enemy. One of these Rajas 
was Piabhakaravaulhaun, who by his victories against 
the Hims succeeded in founding, about the beginning 
of tUo seventh century a.d., a small king- 
dom numetl Siikantha, with its capital at 
Tliauesar(Sthauesvaia). Ho died in 005 A.D., 
and is remembered as the father of an cmiueut king 
named Harslmvai-dhana (a.d. 000-048) . 11*110 brouelit 
nlLHiucl ubtnn once again under g comm on govern ment 
foi* the last time, ns it proved, in tbo annals o f il inclu 
djatailieg. 

0. narshavardhana.or Hnrshn.ab ho is more generally 
known, ascended the throne at the early age of sixteen. 
The emperor j Confusion ami anarchywere then rife in the 
I huul, and liisitcecssiou itself was one of tliejr 
liudiiect results. Ilarsha’s brother-in-law, 
tlie ruler of Kauauj, was siniu in battle bj' an un- 
scrupulous ueiglibour, and the widowed fpjcbn (Ilarsha’s 
youni/cr sbter) ronounccil tho world and lied to the 
^ imlhyan jungles. Hi*, elder brother was tivneherously 
killed by a pretended ally wliilo returning from an expe- 
dition undertaken to nveiigo his Kistor's wrongs. Both 
thc^e sad ev ent.s liiul fnlluwcsl s<ton after the deatli o f 
liarsha's father, who Irad gf n - fk-.-n v^ li 

moitaMlluejjs. Jlarshn’s mother also eommittetl unit 
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ou lioi’ liusbaxid’s funeral pyre. A scries of uiis- 
fortunos tlnis miesiKietetlly opened the way to the 
tlirouo to Hnrshn, who, as a yomigor son, eonld not in 
tlio natural course liu \'0 IioikkI to succeed to the throne. 
The sonows of tiie family, aiwl the difficulties of the 
earlier years of his life, made a profound impi-cssion 
upon the young king’s mind, and jjossibly gave his 
reign the serious turn which marked it. 

10. Hai'sha ooraiuemorated his accession by founding 
a now era . Ho then rescued his sister, and avenged the 
wiongs of his family. The best part of the 
remainder of n long reign of foi-ty-two years 

(a.d. 60G-G1S) was devoted to the task of conquering 
Hindustan and keeping peace within it. By A.d. 020, 
his dominions embraced all the territories forming the 
heritage of Chnudragiiptall. at Jiis accession, with the 
addition of Bengal and Nepal. HLs power was also 
acknowledged by the powerful rulers of Kamarupn 
(Assam) and Valabhi (Gujarat), who paid him ti’ibuto. 
The only military faihuc of his i-eigu ^v^l^ the 
defwit ho sustained on tlie lines of tho Nai- rn 

bada at the hands of tho great CUalukya, 

Pidakesin II., king of tlio Dakkau, whose dominions 
adjoined his omi. Harsha’s military resources are 
stated as consisting of G0,000 (?) war elephants and 
100,000 cav.ilry. For tlie rest of his life (after his war 
with Pulakesin), Harslia was content to accept the 
Narbada as his southern houudacy. 

11. During his last years Hai'sha eiijoyed some* 
rcsi»ite from war. Ho then actively devoted himself 
to the arts of peace, and to various pious oflioes dictated 
by his religious feelings. Ilis court became well kuo\vu 
oven in distant Buddhist countries, and ^ 

he maintained friendly inteivoui-se with 
tho Chinese empire, and exchanged embassies wth it. 
But tho sad events of his earlier life, and the constant 
warfare in which he W'os engaged for nearly three* 
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fourths of his i-eigii, had evidently worn out oven Ills 
hardy fnviue, and ho died iii'A.u. 048, boforo rt'iichiug 
his sixtieth year. 

12. Ilavsha was tho last great Hindu king of Northern 
India. After his death his empire broke up. A Chincio 
Hisgreainess. 1”*S***“ named llioneii Thsaiig -Nisited India 
during tbe reign of Hnrslm in search of. 
Buddhist lore, and in tho pursuit of his object made 
a faii-ly long stay in Ilnrsha’s dominions, and also 
travelled over almost every other important iiro^duee 
of India. The pilgrim’s account of his travels, ivhicli 
is now available, throws eousidei-able light upon the 
lifeaud work of Hnrsha. Baua,a Bruhmau courtier and 
poet, also recounts in tho “Harshneharita ” (history of 
Hai'sha) the events of Harsluv’s early life and I’eign. 
These records, and tho iuscrlptions of tire jelgn, sliotv 
that Harsha >vas an exceptionally strong but tolerant 
ruler, and that he followed the policy of Asoka and 
tbe Gnpta emperors, dividing Ins patronage betu’een 
Brahmanism and BiuldlUsm, and not seeking to force 
his religious views on Ids subjects. Personally, he 
seems to have had a marked leaning to Buddhism, 
apparently the result of Ids early trials and sori-ows. 
Like Asoka, ho was tireless in tho despatch of business, 
and M as always moving through his empire, watching 
the working of his servants. He was an accomplished 
man of letters, delighted in tho society of learned men 
and poets, and mis a fery liberal but discerning patron 
—so much so, that bis name is remembered even more 
for ills literary mork and pationage than for bis 
achievements as a king. 


Tlisang some additional factsV-yarding 
tho poUt.cAl cond.tioiis of Ilmdustanat tho time of Jus ^ hit (about 



lot 
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A.T). 635). Kashmir and the Salt range formed a single kingdom, 
while the Panjab itself, with MalUn, formed another, and Sind 
made a third. Ujjain, Upper Bengal, and Assam were mled by 
their ovni kings, who were vassals of Harsha. Kalinga, which had 
been so powerful and densely peopled in the days of Asoka and 
Kh.sravela, was overrun with jungle and almost deserted. 


Social Conditio.vs op tub PcrioW, 

18 . TVe juaj' notv attempt a brief peueral 
of the eonditlou of the people in Hintlustnn durlnj? 
the period covered in tlie Inst section (a.d. 


the accounts left by two shrewd Chinese 
observers, Pa*Hiau and Ilioueu Tbsnng (who respec- 
tively visited India during the reigns of Cliandragtipta 
II. and Harsha), besides the Sanskrit inscriptions and 
liternturo of the period. 

14. The most notable niovemeut of the ago wn'' the 


gi-adual displacement of Bnd<nji<»m by a niodifietl form 
of Brahmanism, whieli bns smeo become 
kno>vn by the name of Hinduism. We saw Eud^tam 

how, .about tljo beginning of the Christian f?,** 

ninniusm. 

era, both religions attempted to win the . 

fiipport of the masses by adopting as distinctive 
fcatni'es of their respective creetls inanj' of the popular 


beliefs ami practices, such ns faith in inanj* {KJttj* 
gods and go<ldc«se«», the worship of idols and grand 
prrwt’ssioMs ausl cereBSfmie‘1. In this fn)(>i>tioi! 
of the beliefs of the common jK>ople, Biiddliism appa- 
rently sot the jrtrst example, but was soon follmml 
by Brahmanism, which wont oven further in tlio 
same diivotion. The latter nltM^rbetl not merely the 
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superstitious of tlic masses adopting their practices, 
but itnlso quietly nssim51atc<I much of wlmt was noble 
or popular in Buddhist teachings.' This ensured its 
ultiinnto victory over Biiddlitsin. Further, it was 
greatly assisted by its williiigucss to receive within 
its fold as Kshatriyns (nobles), foreign or low-born 
dynasties, like the Kusanns, tlio Guptas, and tlie Huns, 
who therefore became its gencraiis patrons. Under 
these influences, lliiuluisni set about the S5'.stemivtic 
exposition of its doctrines and ideals in an extensive 
religious and social literatui-e, to which belong the 
great books of religions and .social tradition called the_ 
Puranas, and the xcrsifinl law-books.* 

15. The works of the Chinese pilgrims and the 
inscriptions of the time bear witness to this rapid 
Its Muses t^lecline of Buddhism and tho i ise of Hinduism 

through the opemfion of natxtral causes.* 
Three at least of tlio Guptas are known to have i>er* 
formed the horse-sacrifice, and three of them took 
pride in calling themselves fii*m devotees of Vishnu 
{ParaniahhAgavata). When Pa-hian visited India (899- 
411) ho found Brahmanism almost as influential ns 
Buddhism. But already the towns in the Buddhist 
holy laud (Srasvasti, Kapilnvastu, Kusinagara, and 
Gaya) were almost deserted and in nuns. Tho inserip 
tions of the Gupta period frequently refer to the 


‘ Among these may he mcaljoned orgamred missionary aotivity fqr 
the Bptoftd of IlinduUm among the backward tribes, multiplication of 
temples and processions, and tho encouragoment of the vernaculars for 
religious purposes. 

* The Puranas aro usually stated os eighteen in number. Some of 
them v^ere very old oven at tho Gupta period, but they were then recast 
and rowritten, along with tbootliers. 

’ Tho Hun ruler llihiragala and Gasanka, king of Bengal (AJ). 
CW)-C20), persecuted the Buddhists; bnl Ihetr persecutions wore 
esceptional. and we do not host of any other rulers molesting 
Buddhism. 
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building of temple-s dedicated to Hindu divinities,* 
the erection of sacrificial s^kes (Fitpa), the establish- 
ment of almslioTises for feeding: Brahmans (safm), and 
grants of villages for the performance of Vedic rites. 
When Hiouen Thsang visited Hindustan Buddhism 
was already decadent, and many of its chief monuments 
were iu ruins, in spite of the i>atronage which Harsha 
lavished on its followers. 

16. As the jiatural result of the Hindu revival, the 
ideals of law and administration followecl during the 
epoch were necessarily baaed tipon the Code 
of Mann. Caste rules had become x-igid, 
and occupations followed caste. Civil 
rights were carefully guawled by minute laxles of law 
i^gardlug inheritance, contracts, gifts, purchase and 
sale, and domestic relations. Procedure and ovidonce 
In courts of law were regulated by definite pxxjvisions. 
The criminal law, however, was <lefective, in so far ns 
it was governed by con'»idoi'atious of the oiTender’s 
cASto and social position, and no attempt was made to 
distinguish between sin and cju'mic. The usual punish- 
ments were fines, whipping, maiming, baui^linient, and 
death. Imprisomnent was not usual, papecinlly for 
long terms. Serious crime would appear to have been 
rare during the best <!ays of the Gupta rule, and 
tiuvollers could freely move about without fear of 
robbery. 

17. Oti all these matters nud on the general flourish- 
ing condition of tlio country the testimony of Fa-Ulan 
is decisive. Ho also bears witness to the 
sober habits of the mass of tho people, and ditlonofthe 
to tlicir oclirc charity, esiHJcinlly in endow- 
iiig free hospitals for man and beast. This happy state 

> Sira, Sknzida orSfabosetM. «a^ tbo San (SU17V or 

appear to Itavo been tbe aost popular among tho Ilintlu god«, nhilo 
among gO(]<le3.<ieA Darga or KUh (ho dread oonsort o( Siia, received the 
most attention. 

II 2 
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of tilings, liowevci’, pntlcd with tbe irnijitiou of the 
Huns, nutl the minreliy n,ul bloodshed following the 
inrasion were so great that, even under the strcmious 
rule of Hnrsha, North India failed to i-ognin fully the 
old peace. Many old cities like Tnkslmsiln, I’ataliputrn, 
and Rajagrilia were deserted or in mins during 
Ilarshn’s i*eign, and the general iusccuritj' of life and 
property during Ids times is coiispicnously illiisti-ated 
by the sufferings of his own family, as ^vcll as by. the 
attempts which, according to Iliouen Thsnng, wore m.nde 
on the life of tlie emperor by sonic of his subjects, even 
after he had been many years on tlio throne. 

18. The epoch under review was the most productive 
age of Sanski'it poetrj' and learning. That this was 
Literature chiefly due to the liberality and taste 

shown by the Gupta emperors, and later on 
by Harshavardhann, in the patronage of literature 
and scholarship. Tlie universal tradition which assigns 
many of the greatest {locts and men of science in India 
to the age of the legendary Vikramaditya only reflects 
the bnpression made on contemporaries and on posterity 
by the brilliant literarj' coui't of Cbnndragupta II. 
(Vikramaditya). Kdliddsa, easily the first among 
classical Sanskrit poets, is now behoved to have com- 
posed his dramas and poems in the court of Chan- 
dragupta II. or his successor.* Cl)nring the same period, 
and the centuries intervening between it and the death 
of Harsha, lived some other famous men. Among these 
may be mentiouetl the lexicographer Ainarasimha ; the 
physician Dhanvantari; the jurist TAgnavalkya; the 
great astronomers Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, and Varn- 
bamihira ; the romancers Subantllui (author of “ Va^ava- 
datta") and Dandin {author of “DaBakumaraclinuta ”) ; 
the gmnimariaus Vamana and Jaynditya (authors of 
“Kasika"); and the poets Blinravi (author of “KirA- 

' Tho most populftr worVs ol Kalidasa are tho epic poem " llagliu- 
rarnso." tho Ijrie ••Meghadiita " and tho play SakunUla. 
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tAi'h^niya’*), Pravarasena (a king of Kashmir who ] 
■\n’oto “ SetiikaTya a Prakrit poem), Bhartrihaii (the I 
author of tlie “ Three Centnries of Verse and Harsha 
{the emperor, who wrote two dramas). As much of 
what is best iti classical Sanskrit was produced during 
this epoch, it is sometimes referred to by scholars and 
historians as the golden age” of Sanskrit literature. 


CHAPTER IX 


SECTION I 

Political History op Hindustan frosi a.d. 050 

TO THE ilUIIAMMADAN CONQUEST 

1. The history of North India after the death of 
Hni'sha illustrates forcibly the iustabUity of an eropiro 
fouudetl and maintniuod solely by the genius 
Aa*8deith”* ^ shiglc ruler, who docs not create a 
3 )ejvH«ne?if machinery which would keep 
together his dominions after liis death. Harshn was 
apparently the last ruler of bis house, and ns he left 
no suitable sueeessora, his empire did not outlast hi.s 
life. Tlie thmiie was seized by a minister 
Us^empM?^ who, by his cruelty to a Chinese embassy, 
provoked a w’ar with China, and was even- 
tually defeated and carried away a prisoner out of 
India by a Tibeto-C]nncj=e army. Tlie outlying pi’o- 
viuces took adv.sutage of the weakness of the central 
power to declare their independence. Valabhi (Guja- 
rat) was the first to do so, and its rulers assumed 
Harsha’s imperial titles. Kanaiij and Nepal, which 
had been subject to Uarshn, also set up as indepentlent 
states, under their respective dynasties. Kashmir, 
Kabiil, the Panjab and Sindh, whicli had stood otit- 
sido the empire of ITnrslia, continued so, till they fell 
one bj- one before tho Miihammadans. Tims, Biliar 
and Upjtor nengal alone «f all tlie extensive iKjssessjons 
of lInrsliM M-cro left to the second CuptA dynasty, which 
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made its appearance in Alagadha about A.n. G 70 . Itb 
members ruled over tbe reduced tei-ritoiy for a centuiy 
and a lialf, claimiTag to tlie last the old im- 
perial rauk and pieteiisions, in spite of their Gupta^^ 
enfeebled power. We do not know the jad. 670 c. 
exact circumstances leading to the final 
disappearance of their house during the fii'st quarter 



of tbo ninth century A.n., but A\lmt follows wotild 
appear to have been the prubsxblo conr«c of events in 
Hindustan leading to and following their fall. 
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2. During tlio troublc«l years preceding and folJoAviiig 
the period of tlio suprenmey of the first (lupta dynasty 

over Hindustan, many foreign races like 
Sakus, the Palilaras, aiul the Iluns, had 
found tlioir MTiy into India, had f-ettled 
gradually iu the country, and merged in the older 
native population, becoming Iliudns in religion and 
manners. A new race was thus fonned by this ad- 
mixtxxro, in which the warlike qualities of the sturdy 
peoples of Central Asia were united to a devotion to 
and pride in the Hindu I'eligion and traditions. The 
chiefs of these new i-aces claimed to be descended 
from the old Hindu gods and heroes (e.g. tijo Agui- 
kulas), and, in slow coui-se, they came to bo recognized 
ns such and as the Kslintriyns of moilorn times. The 
Hindu priests found it\ them the fiimest upholdoi'S of 
Hindiiism. The new chiefs and tlieir followers called 
themselves Rdjputs (Itajuputras, “princes”), and the 
history of Hindustan from the eighth centixry onward 
till the Muhammadan conquest is mainly tlie record of 
their unending feuds and rivalries.* This perpetual 
strife weakened the Rajput states, pi*ovented their 
tinion, and led to their conquest in detail by the 
Mnhaniniadaus 5 but it al«!o develoi)ed those rare and 
noble traits — valour, fidelity, and generositj* — wliicli 
have given to the Rajputs the first place in the liistory 
of Indian chivalry, 

3. One of these lialf Hindu peoples, known ns the 

GVirjjarns, who had preriously been settled iu the 
TheGur' Panjnh, nioved further south, and by the 
jaras. of the eighth contiuy conquered Eastern . 

Rnjputnna and Mniwa. By a.d. 0.>0 the 
Gurjjnra chiefs had conqiien^ Kannuj, which had till 
then i-einaiue<l under a dynasty related to Ilarsha’.s 
family, and extended tlicir power to the north of the 

' Alt lUipnU ftre notof foreignorigin. AryanJzed oborigines and the 
descendants of old ruling houses also becaino Rajputs. 
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Ganges. The capital of the enlarged kingdom ^vas 
ncc-ordinglj'cliauged fromXJjjain,%vbich was ^ 

too far south, to Kanauj, and the Gurjjara ofKMau/°” 

rulers, who became known later on ag the 

' . and Deuu, 

ITojHfirns,* assumed In token of tneir mde under the 
posse&'^ious the imperial titles. Their su- 
premacy did not, however, last for lunny years. An 
linlnoky trai-^rith the powerful RAshtiukiitas (Ilnhtojs), 
who were then supremo in the Dakhan, was followed, 
during the first quarter of the tenth century, by the 
loss of several parts of the kingdom to other Rajpvit 
dans. Tlie Chatideilas, the Chohaus, and the Parmars 
mndo themselves independent in Bandelkhand, Malwa, 
^nd Ajmir respectively. In the effort to regain their 
lost jiossossions, the Tomaras became still further 
weakened, till their kingdom fell first a prey to the 
Muhammadans (a.d. 1010), and then to the Gnharwar 
Rajputs, who conqueted Kanaiy and founded there a 
short-lived but vejy prospeious kingdoju. The last 
Ijossessions of the Tomaras, consisting only of the 
districts around Dollu, lingered in the family till they 
were also absorbed In the possessions of the Chohaus 
of Ajmir, Avhen the famous Pritliviruj, a Chohnn, 
acquired the Tomam doiniutotis thiough his mother, 
ii princess of Dellii. 

i. The chief llajput dynasties of North India come 
prominently into notice abottt tlio beginning of the 
nintli century A.n., at the time of the dis- 
/ippearnucG of the later Gupta dynasty of 
Slagadha. Among these, the Cliaudellns * ’ 

possessed themselves of Bandelklianil, then called 
Jcj6hahhn7iti, while further south tho country now 
forming tlio \ipi)cr portion of the Centml Provinces, 
then called Chcdi,y>as occupied by tlio Kat/ic/itci'i/ds, 
or Knlaclmris. Tho main possessions of the later 

' Tradition ascribes the foUBdation of Delhi to tho first Tonjara 
ruler, Aaangapala (about 73S a.D.). 
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2. During tlio troubled years pi'emlingnnd followinf? 

the period of the sijprcinjiey of tliD first (lui)tn dyiin'^ty 
Riseofthe Hindustan, many foreign races like 

Rajputs. ' Sakns, tbc Palilavns, and the lliins, had 

found their way into India, Imd settled 
gradimliy in tiio country, and merged in the older 
native population, becoming Ilindns in religion and 
manners. A new race was thus fontied by this ad- 
mixture, in which the AVTirliko finalities of the stui-dy 
peoples of Central Asia were united to a devotion to 
and pride in the Iltndn religion and traditions. The 
chiefs of these new races claimed to bo descended 
from the old Hindu gods and heroes {c.g. the Agni- 
kulas), and, in slow com-se, they came to be recognized 
as^ anch and as tlio Kshatrlyns of mo«Iern times. The 
Ilindu^ priests found in them the firmest upholders of 
Hinduism. The now chiefs and their followers called 
themselves Riijputa {R^jnputras, “princes"), and the 
listory of Hiudustan from the eightli centurj’ onwaitl 
till the Muhammadan conquest is mainly the record of 
their imonding feuds and rivalries.* This pei-pctual 
strife weakened the Bajpiit Rtates, provonted their 
miiou, and loti to tlieir conquest in deiail by the 
1 u muimadaiis ; but it nI«o developed those rare and 
no ) e tiaits valour, fidelitj', and generositj — which 
have given to the Rajputs the first place in the histoiT 
of Iiuliau chivalry. 

3. One of those half Uindii peoples, known as the 

(.turjjams, who bad presiously been settled in the 
The Gmj. f’^inJab, moved further .■south, and by the 
jaras. eiulof the eighth ceutiu^ conqueml Eastern . 

.. Rajpiitaim and Jlalwa. By A.n. 9.’>0 the 
Ourjjai-a chiefs had conqiierwl Knimuj, which had till 
then ^■emame<l under a dj-nasty rolnted to IlnrslmV 
anil j, and extended their pow'cr to the north of the 


' All Rajputs arc 
descendants of old 


3 not of foreignotigiii. Ar^anized aborigines and tho 
ruling houses also becarao Rajputs. 
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Ganges. The capital of tUo enlarged kingdom was 
accordiiiglychaaged fmmlTjjaiu.ArliJcli nas 
too far south, to liaiiawj, and the Gurjjaiu 
rulers, who became know n later on as the 
Tamaras^ assumed in token of their wide under the ’ 
possessions tlie imperial titles. Their sti- 
premncy did not, however, last for many j-eais. An 
linlvicky wav with the iwwerf ul Rdshtrakiitas (Rahtors), 
who were then supremo in the Dakhau, was followed, 
duiiug the first qxtarter of the tenth century, by the 
loss of several iJarts of the kingdom to other Rajiuit 
clans. The Chandellas, the Chohans, and the Parmars 
made themselves independent in BaudelkUaud, Malwa, 
and Ajmir i*espectively. In the effort to regain their 
lost i>osses53oDS, the Tonini-as became still further 
weakened, till their kingdom fell first a in-ey to the 
Muliammadans (a.d. 1019), and then to the Gnliarwar 
Rajputs, who couqueieii Kauanj and founded there a 
short-lived but voiy prosperous kingdom. The last 
l)ossessious of the Tomarns, consisting only of the 
districts arouud Delhi, lingered in the family till they 
wei-e al&O absorbed in the possessions of tlie Chohans 
of Ajmir, when the famous PritLviraj, a Cliohan, 
acquired the Tomara dominions thi'ough his mother, 
a priucess of Delhi. 

4. The chief Rajput dynasties of North India come 
prominently into notice nbont the beginning of the 
ninth century A.n., at the time of the lUs- 
appcarauce of the later Gupta dynasty of 
Jlagndha. Among these, the Chandellns 
liossessed themselves of Baiidelkhand, then called 
JejiikaVhul.li, while further south the couutry now 
forming the upper iwrtion of the Central Provinces, 
then cnlleil Chedi, was occupied by the Kalftchuryus, 
or KalaclmrU. The main imssessions of the later 

' Ttuditlon ascribes Ibo roondation of DcUii to the first Tomara 
ruicr, Auangapati (about 73C ^.d.). 
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Guptas, viK. Bihar imtl Beugal, fell to the lot of a 
dynasty of kiuKS, known iu histoiy ns the Pains, from 
tho usual termination of tlicii* names.* They wei'C 
almost the last patrons of Buddhism in India. Upper 
Rajputana and Ajmir under the Cliohans, while 

Mnlwa was ruled by the Pnramnras. Kiinnuj remained 
fii-st under the Tomnrns and then i)assed, as ^re saw, 
under the Gaharwnrs, who had once been powerful lu 
Bandelkband before tho advent of tho Chaiidellas. As 
was natural in x)riucii>antic3 so placed AVithoiit any 
effective natural boundaries separating their ie‘»pectivc 
po'^sessiona, each of these states was fi'equcntly at war 
with its ueighboura. Tho history of Northern India 
during the next four centuries, i.e. till the Jlnham.' 
iundan conquest, is cou&eqxiently tlio history of a 
constant and perplexing struggle for buprcmacy 
between these small but ambitious and warlike 
states. 

6. Tho Chandulla capital was Mahoba, and Kalinjar 
(Kalanjara) was one of their great fortresses. They 
were great builders, and the many splendid 
temples and Irrigation w'orks w’ith whose 
remains Bandelkband abounds, W’oro eon- 
btructed by them. The most eminent members of tho 
dymibty woie Dhanga, Avho itdod thi-ougho\it the 
whole of the second lialf of tho tenth century, and 
Kirtivnrinau (j\bout 1000 A d.). Tlio former joined tho 
NoctUevu league fon««l to resist the Muhammadan 
invaders from Ghazni, niicl tho latter ovcrthicw Kama, 
tho powoiful ruler of Glictli. ni<? succossors lost 
lieavily In the wai's with their neighbours, and iu tlieir 
weakened state fell nn easy prey to the Mnhanmindni:*’ 
touanb the end of tho twelfth eentiuy. In I20o, 
Kalinjnr, tJio last stronghold of tho Chaiulollns, stir- 
rcndei-od to tho 3lubamuiadatis, and from that date 
' Tbo tortnluntion Tala i« common io otter dynasties also, «.</. tie 
Brahman Uno ot Oblud and lAborc, osd tbo Tomaros of Delhi. 
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the Chaiidellas disappear £n>m histoiy ns tin inde' 
pendent power. 

0. Tlie Kftlachnvi or Haihaya dynasty of Chedi ruled 
over the country to the soutli of the Xnrinada and to 
the north of the Gotlavari from Tripuri 
(Tewar, near Jabalpm-), the capital of the 
kingdom. The kings of Clieili were con* 
stantly at warwitli their ueighhours, both in Hindustan 
and the Dakhau. From the elcrenth century the 
eastern, portions of tlie kingdom (tho districts aiound 
Riitanpur) were iniled by n branch of the dynastj*. 
The most famous kings of the main line were Gangeyii 
Deva (1015-1010) and his sou Kama {1010-1070). The 
former extended his power over the eastern districts 
of the modem United Provinces, ns well as over TirJmt. 
The latter Avas also a warlike chief. About 1030 A.D. 
lie helped to crush Bhojn, the learned ruler of ATalwn, 
but ■nns Jiimself soOa after humbled bjr the Cljniiilella 
king Kirtivarmnu. About the beginning of the tUir* 
tceuth century the Chedi iHissessious on the Godavnii 
weie lost by tho rise of the independent dynasties of 
the Gauaiwtis of WnmoKal and the Yadavas of 
Devngiri, while their dominions on the Narbada passed 
into the hands of the Viighela {Bagheila} Rajputs,* 
after whom the area mi? named B.aghelkhaud. 

7. On nceount of their extensive patronage of learn- 
ing and jioetry, the Parmars (Pnramai’a) of Blalwa have 
attained a greater historical celebrity than 
the other Ilajput dynasties. Tho Narbada 
marked their southern bouudarj', and their 
domiuiou extended over n great part of the ancient 
kingdom of Arariti- UJjfliii and DliAr (Dham) were 
their eliicf towns. TIio Panjmr tciritorics weivi sin-- 
romuKil by warlike and anibitioiis states like Kanauj, 

’ Tbo Vistelas wera a brat»b of tbeltajput Cbalub^ras (5ofi3nt>),and 
ibc cnler ot tbo wolcra >tstc of Ke«ah represeots that cUu at tbe 
present flav. 
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Mahoba, Cbedi, Gnjamt, nnd tlio Clialiikyan kingdom 
in tlio Daklian, and its kings had cou&eqiiontly to main- 
tain a constant Avutcli over the fi-ontiers. The mo-^t 
King Munja rulers of tlio djTiasty were Mmija 

Bhoja, A.D. (VAkpati) (a.d. 075-095), nnd his neplioy 
1010 - 1053 . nUdja (A.D. 1010-1033). Botli ivelo liiglily 
skilled in the arts of war nud peace. After defeating 
the Chalukyat. of the Daklmu beveral times, Munja 
was at last defeated and captmx'd by them on tiio 
Godavari, and was jiut to death, in cold blood, by 
order of the Chalukj-a king. Bhoja cariicd on his 
uncle’s feud-with the Clinlukj'as, and also turned his 
arms against Gujarat nud Cbedi, After reigning for 
over forty years, be too was ove^thl■o^vu by a combina- 
tion of his enemies, ttud the gloiy of his liouso departed 
with him. Like Harsha, both Wuuja and Bhdja ^>ero 
eminent poets, and took pride in a lavish pati'onngu 
of letters. Their descendants lingered in Afalwa till the 
thirteenth century, when they were ovcrthi'own by the 
Oholiau Rajputs, who theiuselves wer e conquered about 
a hundred and fifty years later by the Muhammadans. 

8. About the middle of the ninth century Bihar and 
Bengal, Avliicli formed the domiuious of the later Gupta 
djTrasty, passed into the bauds of the Palas. 
ft is doubtful if these were Rajputs. They 
were almost the last patrons of Buddhism 
in India, and their zeal for that religion 
even made them assist in a Buddhist i-evival beyond 
the frontiers of India in Tibet. They were tolerant 
of Hinduism, to ^vhich tire greater number of their 
subjects belonged. After A.D. 1050 tlio Hindu Sena 
dynasty made itself iudciiendent in Bengal, and the 
Pains were still further weakened by the conquest of 
Tirhut by the Euilachuris of Chedi. About the end 
of the twelfth ceutui-y both the Pains nnd the Senas 
were overwhelmed by fJie Muhammadan iuxnsion. 
Muhamnmmnd-ibn-Bnkhtiyar stormed Bihar, t,uri>rised 
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and seized L;ik]ianti (Gnwr) and Niuliah, and founded 
the MuUanimndan rule in Bengal, which lasted till the 
second half of the eighteenth ceutiny, when the 
English conquered the country- 

9. We may now turn to the kingdoms of the north 
and the north-west which had formed jiart of the 
older Indian empires, and which, on account 
of their position at tlic gateway of India, 
had to bear the bnmt of the earliest Sluhammadan 
attacks. Among these states, Sindh was the first to 
become a Muhammadan province. A Hun dynasty 
ruled over it from the time of Mihiiagula, and it was 
displaced during the reign of Hai’slia by the family 
of a Brahman minister. Under the nsurj^ers, the king- 
dom of Sindh embraced nil the districts south of the 
Punjab and nortli of Gujarat. 

In A.D. 711 the Arabs under Muhammad-ibn-miabhu 
invaded Siiidli, de&ti-oyetl the Brahman dynasty ami 
conquered the country, which thenceforth vemaiucci 
subject to the Muhammadans. 

10. Meanwhile, the Pnujab and the districts around 
Kabul remained under a half-IIindti dynasty (probably 
descended from the later Kusan.as) till the pju,-ai> 
last quarter of the ninth ccutxiiy, when, ns 
in Sindh, a Brahman usiiriwd the throne and founded 
a now state with its capital first at Ohititl (Utlabhanda- 
pura) on the Indus, above Attock, and then at Lahore. 

■ Kabul fell into tho hands of the Muhammadans just 
beforo this event. Tho later kings of Ohind appear ns 
IlnjputH, and it is not ut present clear whether they 
^vcro ‘dcsceiidecl from the original usurper, or were 
iiiembcrs of a new family. Jayaixda, Anangapala, and 
Trilochauapala, the last three indoi)eudent kings of the 
dynasty, gallantly withstood the attacks of Snbaktigin 
and Sultan Mahanuul, tlio iKnvcrful lailers of tho new 
^lulmimnndaii kingdom of GlinKiii. Their efTorts, 
howcv’cr, i)rovcd unavailing to &tom tJjo toi-rent of 
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Mulmmnmclnn invn*!!©*! into Indln. By a.d. 1022 
Lnlioro felt into tlic imncls of the invadci's, niul the 
Panjub bccajiie a Mtilinmmndnn iirovince. Tlio Hindu 
rulci's of Oiiind and Lnlioro weit) celebrated in tlieir 
dnyri for the niagniflceiieo of tlicir court and tlieir 
liberal patronage of loariiiiig. 

II. Tlio fall of Lulioi*o loft tlio Slulmnnnadans and 
the Tomnnis of Kuimitj face to face. ICntmuj had 
, already Miffcrwl during one of Sultan Jlali- 
Muhamma- mild 8 raids. Tliodcath of the great Mulmm- 
ofu»e°Panjab *''f^dnn conqueror wxm after, in A.D. 1030, 
gave the Hindus some breathing time. 
During this interval, about tho end of the eleventh 
century, tho Toumras were diivcn out of Kanatij by 
Thekin d Gahanvar llajpnta.’ Tho dispossessed 

cfKanauj^” Toiuam retired to Delhi, which he enlarged 
CjSiaTws. fortified. Knnauj meanwhile became 

for a short time Mipi-cme over North India, 
under Goviudachandm (a.d. llll-llOO), and his grand- 
son Jayachchandt'a (Jaichand, A.D. 1170- 
chMdra. 1103), the tliiwl and fifth members of tho 
new Galmrwar djuasty. Kanauj might 
hare continued paramount in Hindustan had it not 
been for the deadly feud between Jayacbebaudra and 
Prithv cousin, the warlike Prithviraja (“Hai 

Pithora,” A.D. 1170-1103), king of Ajmir and 
Delhi. Prithviraja was a Cliolian Rajput, and had 
Ruceeedetl, through his motlier, to the Tomara princi- 
Iiality of Delhi. He as a dashing and heroic leader, 
and eonsidci’ed hiniself to be the real lieir to the old 
Tomara claims for supremacy over Hindustan.’ In 
A.D. 1175 he publicly carried aAvny the daughter of 
Jayachchandra, on the occasion of a auayamvara,'* to 

• This dynasty is frequently, and wrongly, referred to os Lelonging 
to tho ItathoT clan 

* A iXL'ayamvara was a paMie cer em o n y when a princess cither choso 
her o^ni husband or was given in maniago to tho victor in a trial of 
strength among the assembled princes. 
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wliich he had not been invited. Five years later ho 
extended his power into Bandelkhnnd by defeating the 
Chandelln riilei-, Parnmnrdi. The enmity between 
Jnyachchaiidra ^ind his son-in-law iras so bitter that 
when, in a.d. 1101, the Muhammadans under the famous 
Muhammad Ghori invaded Hindustan, Knnauj stood 
aside from tlie war, and left the patriotic work of 
defence to Prithviraja and his allies. The desperate 
courage of the Rajputs won Prithviraja a great victory 
over the Muhammadans in a hard-contested 
battle at rnrouri, between Thouesar nud Tiroun, A.D. 
Karnal (A.D. 1191). Two years later the 
Muhammadans returnetl to the attack. Prithvirnja 
nud his allies again met the enemy on the same field 
fis hefote, but v ere completely routed. The 
heroic Chohaii aud his son were captured 
and mercilessly butchered. The conqueror wSi'wnmi- 
sacked Ajmii*, took possession of Delhi, and d^Maquest 
then marched against Ja>achchaudrn, who ° “““■ 

was defeated on the Uanks of the Jumna, north of 
Etnwah, and flriron to Bennies. Knnaiij, which hod 
for centuries been one of the great capitals of India, 
was sacked. The fugitive Gahanvnr ruler iras captured 
and slain near Benares, which fell into the hands of 
the Muhamiundan‘>, and slrnred the fato of the other 
conquei'ed towns. Bj' 1203 the whole of Hindustan, 
down to the mouths of tlie Ganges, had been reduced 
by the Muhammadans. Dunng the conquest the Bnjpiit 
elans u’ero either destroyed or driven to emigrate in a 
hotly to regions uhere thej' could not be easily pursued. 
Thus the great Gaharwar clan scttl«l in the deserts of 
Jlajputana, and founded there the famous state of 
Marwar (JcKlhpur). 

12. Tho history of Kashmir remains to be glanced 
over. Protected bj'it** i>ositioaanditsmoun- 
tain walls, tho valley of Ka^hmii' ttsuaUs' 
reiuaiticil unnlTected by tho events and movements 
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ocfurriiiK in llinduytait. Wo sow liow the 

Hun, retired into Kashmir after Lis defeat in Conti’al 
India. In the seventh century a ijowerful IHudii 
dynasty arose in Kashmir. Its most pjnineut member 
wiis LaUUVditya (ftlukhVpiila), who lived about A.D. 0!30, 
and couquered the IVujnb and Kanauj, as well as 
Danlistau and KubiiL After his death luishniir lost 
its foreign i)Os&ossious and sank hack into obscurity. 
In the tAvelfth century it recovered soino of its old 
prestige under King Jayasimlia (1127-1153 A.D.), the 
pattou of the Kashmirian historian and i)oet Kalhana. 
About 1310 A.ij. it was couqucml by a Muhammadan 
fi'oelauee named Sliah Amir, who founded -au inde- 
pendent dynasty, which was finally overthrown by 
the emperor Akbav. 

SECTION II 

Social Conditions op North India durino the Period 

13. Wc may now sketch briclly the condition of the 
I)eople of North India during the five centuries covered 
in the last section. TJie most imi>ortant 
lo^l'^ve- social events of the period were the rise of 
tlie Rajputs, the decline of Buddhism, the 
tiiiinipliant csbtblishiucnt of Hinduism, aud 
the introduction of the reUgion of Midinmmad into 
ludin. Of these, the lii-st tlu-ee u-cre to some extent 
connected, while the rapid piogross of the Muham- 
madan anus and i-oligiou in Hindustan was also partly 
the consequence of the feuds and rivahics of tlic Rajput 
dynasties, ^^hich iireventetl their olfei’ing any com- 
bined and effective opi»sition to the invader-s. 

11. Dvxiing the periotl under review, no irararaount 
Absence of a ^'dcr arose who was able to enforce liis will 
paramount throughout Hindustaih The rival sects anti 
leligions had therefore to contend with one 
another for mastery aud iniluence, relying chiefly 
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upon tlioir own merit'*. Hindtusm, it i5 true, was 

treated with marked favour by the new , . 

•' Rivalry of 

Rniput dynasties, but there was no attempt Hmdmsm and 
at any organized i)ei'seention of the other 
reVigions, viz. Buddhism and dniuism. Of these, the 
last made some progress ilnriiig the periotl, and many 
religious and secular books were written by Jains, 
under the patronage of rulers who either Ijeloaged to 
that religion or viewed it with favour.’ 

15. Tho epoch, however, proved fatal to Btiddhism, 
which declined rapidly throiigh natural causes. It had 
lost much of its inspiring force through tlie 
growUi of forms hpd cerejuonles, ami the sudSisnand 
smothering of the higher teachings Hmdm^****^ 
the Buddha hy a mass of dry and highly 
techulcal theology. Further, as Biuldhism made a 
marked distinction between its regulnr clergy and its 
Iny followrs, assigning to the latter cm inferior position 
in the Church, it became unacceptable to the mass of 
tho people, who desired to live ui the world and to be 
of it while working out their salvation, and who wore, 
therefore, not preparecl to enter the Buddhist inonastio 
order. Its influence was also iiuich uudenuined hy 
the wholesale assimilation of many of its popular and 
attractive features by its rival— Hinduism, to which 
reference has already beeu made in an earlier chapter. 
Tlnough tho efforts of refonuers like SaukanicliArya 
(about A,D. 800), Himlui«m also obtained regular orders 
of monastic elergj', and began to follow an active policy 
of religious conrersions. .^Vll these causes easily enable*! 
it to supplant Buddhism ns the religion of the iK?oi)Ie. 
Under i-oyal patronage Buddhism lingered for some 
generations more in Bihar, but was <lriveii out of fliat 
area by'tlio Xfuhammn«lans, and was obliged to find 
refuge in inountaintnis and innccos'siblo tracts like 
• TI1C pjrnvir Ving* WttBjii *nd fibojn, for iustiincc, j^itronkcil Jain 

tkuUion. 
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Isepul, Assam, and Bhutan, •\vTiero it has survived to 
the present day. 

10. The revived Hinduism was n very different reli- 
gion from the old Brahmanism. Numerous foreign 
Altered . dements jinU practices had been absorbed 
Hmduism°^ ^5’ i*, ill its attempt to gather ivithin its 
fold new nations ami tribes. Its mythology 
Jiad become voi-y elaborate, and countless legends had 
arisen to justify or explain the worship of the new 
Hindu gods and goddesses. Among these Siva and 
Vishnu held still the first place. Prom a contemporary 
account, it appears that during the eleventh conturj' 
the worship of the sun (Surya), Kali or Devi (the con- 
sort of Siva), Ganapati and Skauda (Siva's sous), 
almost equalled in popularity that of Siva and Viobnu. 
Less attention was paid to the npirit of the ^rorahip 
than to the/orni, and the moral degeneracy of the age 
showed itself In an increaslngfoodnessforbloodyrites, 
human sacrifices, tlie performance of incantations, black 
magic, the practice of mmaturnl austerities, and the 
adoration of Saktia, or female divinities. Tlie woi-ship 
of Salciia was often made the occasion for druiikennee«s 
and immorality. Sects multiplied, and the moral truths 
underlying all religions were being lost sight of in 


Hindu re- Sectarian rivalries. A strong reformer was 
7ScrA.D’.'' Jisfided to stop the corruption. Kumnrila, 
a Brahman preacher of groat learning and 
zeal, attempted to stay the spread of the evil by call- 
ing on people to follow tlie simpler Tedie rites and 
ceremonies. He also devoted the best part of a busj' 
life to preaching against Buddhism. Sankara, usually 
Sankara, c. ‘‘s SanknrAcliArya (about SOO A.D.), 

800 AD. obowed Kuniarila a few genemtioiis Inter, 
and succeeded better, ns lie set himself pri- 
maiily to the task of reforming Ilimlulsm. Ho was 
a rrofonncl Snn.krit scholar ond iv.lter, on eloquent 
j rea<‘ ict, mu u great religious I'eformer and organizer. 
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Born in the Malabar conntrj’ towards the end of the 
eighth century, he devoted the whole of a brief life of 
thirty-two years to the task of travelling thronghout 
India, and confuting, •wlierever he found tliem, tlie 
advocates of corrupt religions views and practices, like 
the Sakti worshippers. Ho composed many religions 
and philosophical works, in which he set forth the 
nnstefuluess of religions conflicts nud the narrowness 
and lowness of the teaching of the contemporary sects. 
He also expounded a system of pantheism, which he 
supported by quotations from the old Vedic texts, and 
to which in consequence ho gave the name of the 
Teddnlci. The reforming work of Sankara was done 
well and in time, as by gli'ing Hinduism a broad 
philosophical basis, he preveutetl its immediate dissoln- 
tion. and enabled it to step Into the place of Budilhlsi]! 
as a religion appealing equally to all classes of Hindus. 

17 . The victorious cstnbUsluueut of Hinduism and 
the rise of the Hajputs securc<l the ascendancy of the 
Hrahmans, and of the Brahmauical ideals 
of life and goverumont. The now Bajpnt 
railers took pride in styling tiicraselves the 
descendants and successors of the Ksluitriya heroes 
and demi-gods of the epics nnd the puranns. In accord- 
ance with these claims, they became the firm supporters 
of the Brahmans, and nttempteil to mould tliejr lives 
and actions on the model of those of the heroes of 
the old epic poems. Tlio administration of civil and 
criminal law was, ns far os p<»sible, coii- 
ductwl iu accordance with the rules laid 
down in the B^\lmlal^ical law-books, like the 
Co<lo of Mnmi, and in oonsequenco BrahiunDs were 
rxemptc*! from taxation am! from the most sevej'e 
punishments for crimes. Tlie Rajput chiefs 
IKtrformotl the old sacrifices, licki Simi/<iin- Weals. 

1-firoa, gave lilwral donations to Bnihmans, ami sti-ove 
with each other for supromney in love ami war, like 


Tbe Bscend- 
ajicTcftbe 
hifber castes. 
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the hemes Of tIioopIc%._ The bulk of the people fomi'- 
tmdinp cIji'jpk'. 

whipli ii 1 ? from iiulitaiypon-i(^, 

to havA t! retime tlio monopoly of tlio Rajputs, appear 
to Ima o been on tl.o mholo eontonted and prosperm, s. 

cmnl’n^'' "V ■'•'Ctorj- of nindiiism and tlio 

on o rival Iliudti prinees made the period one 
Literatpre, ffreat literary activity. Tlio sectaiian 
cron of aaT of tlio time pi-otlnceil a large 

coneran *^“ 1 ^ Pl'Hosopliical lltcraturo, composed 

Z^t r Siva-,vo«Mppers of Kashmi.-, 

Sanborn *^f’°*'l“***^ tho great commentaries of 

Bmliion ^^‘Offavadgita, tho 0t>nni«l,nds, and tlio 

s™„rd V Z «'-ery Rajpnt prince 

nriZs 1 1 ' "■*“* “ Of I’O”**- Some 

thomsS ° M'lni". nod Bhoja, rvee 

turta! “r J “''‘"“"■Indged eminence. Among 

t onfd Z' «'» ■™5- I'n mJ 

' of n M«l!^ a? a, Bliavablinti, the author 
a a, "“'“‘‘-““dhava" and " tJttarardmacharita," who 
rftLava T r..”' Yasomarvan of Kana.d, and 
the cln Lalitadityn (7S0 A.D.); 

Vadim” X "''“O' of •■Sisnival.a- 
ilaS” « P-dm.agnpta (0=0 A.O.), and Sri-' 

eoiirtie’r nrr " Nnishadha " (1150 A.D.) (the 

ivisikudatta Kannnj) ; tho dramatists 

Kal‘ (SOO A.D.), the autlior of the ■‘Mndm- 
Jd.aurva ‘‘f® “f Chnndragiipto 

Pala court of R'l A.D.) (a courtier of tho 

floiirislied . .f^dinr), and BajasCfchaia (000 A.D.), who 
• uS A O, , .'0 "f ff"»n,.j)i Jaytteva 
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Kalliaiia, the author of the “ Rajatarangiui,’* a chronicle 
of the kings of Kashmir. ^ 

19. Once within the Hindu fold the Rajpnts became 
passionately fond of their birth and social position, 

and sought to maintain both. Trade and 

. . .. Social life, 

agi'iculture ^vore regarded os occupations 

unfit for a true-born Bajpnfc, and were left to tbe 
ordinary people. Religion and learning largely "re- 
mained the monopoly of tli© Brahmans, who were also 
occasionally employed as ministers. Every Rajpnt 
tried to marry his daughters into higher clans, and to 
take a wife from a lower elan. The hdhour of women 
uTvs highly prized, and the devotion to the sex was 
shoirn not merely by but uleo j« tho 

revival of cmol and half-aboriginal customs like widow- 
Immlng (sat!) and tho wholesale massacre of women in 
beleagnred forts and cities, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of enoinios ijohiir). Love of military exploits 
and tho striving for supremacy in love led to ceaseless 
private and public wars. Tho strong religious feelings 
of tho timo saved pilgrims and the ngriciiltiiml popula- 
tion from molestation diiriiig wars, while tho tradei-s 
protected themselves by starting powerful guilds in 
the several cities and trades. PUgrimages became the 
fa'^hion, and temples were richly endowed hy princes 
as wcU as by private bencfnctoi-s. Stone architecture, 
through the iitflucucc of tlm Hakhnu, became common, 
csiwially for tc)Ji])les. The iiiflucnre of the South was 
not only felt in arclutecturc, but also in religion. Be- 
fonuers like Sankara and Ramanuja were ns i>opular 
in Xorth India ns in their own native South. It was 
nNo inevital)le that in an age of ceaseless strife, a life 
of iKVico aud rpilct should opjionl to many men and 
women. Tims, .lainisiii, with its liunmno teachings, 
apivnleil to an ever-wideiiliig circle of folloucr^, and it 
U'enme quite one of the most innnentinl religions <tf 
tl\e iH*ri<Ml. 



CHAPTER X. 


SECTION I. 

History op Gujarat 

1. We may now turn to tbe history of Gwjai*at 
(.inchidins Kathiawar), the Dokhan, anrt South Iiulla. 

2. The name of Gujarat (Sanskrit, Gi'irjnrarjlshtm) 
implies the kiogdoiu of the Giirjjni-os, a foreign trU)e 

who entered India from the noi’th^west, and 
TbeeountTy. gpread as far south as KJiandesh. The old 
name for the peninsula of Kathiawar was Sauraahtra 
(i.e. the goodly- kiugdom), and before the settloraont of 
the Gurjjaras there, the uortheni and 'southern 
portions of the maiulaiid of Gujarat were respeetivcly 
called Anartta and LiVta. Tlio fertility of Gujarat, the 
gift of the rivers SalMiramati, Narbada, an«l Tni)ti, 
attracted to it from the earliest times many stmugers 
ns contiuerora and as refugees. Its ndv.'vntagcous 
also gave Gujarat ni\ early eonti'Ol of a great 
part of the aea-tmdo of the West, and it continiiwl for 
many centuries to bo one of the wealthiest and most 
coveted provinces of India, 

3. Tlio authentic history of Gujarat Iwglns with the 
third centurj- n.c\, wlion it fornie<l part of thoSIaurj’au 
E*Tjynilcrs empire. An ancient inscription (dated 

A.t>. l-'O) ascribes certain n?jtf»irs and Im- 
l)r«>vemonts to tliu Sitdanoiim lake, near Girtmr in 
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KatluaAvar, to a brotber-in-law of Chanclragupta 
Maurya, and to a Tavana (Greek ?) governor of Asoka. 
After the fall of the Manryas, some of the Grmeo- 
Bactriau princes appear to have exercised a fitful rule 
over Kathiawar and parts of tlie mainland of Gujai-at. 
They were followed by the Sakas, and during the first 
century a.d. Gxijarat and Malwa w^ere governed by 
Saka chiefs, who bore the Persian title of Satrap 

{Kshttharafai Sanskrit, Kakdlrana), and 

»,> '' . •» . The Satraps, 

represented, probably, a distant Parthian 

or Saka mler. Tliey were constantly at war with the 




A Cotv or NaOAPaNx 


powerful Andhra djmnsty of the Dakhan. 
sions of Nahapann,onb of the early Satraps, 
ineUided the western i>art of the Daklmn, 


Tlie iKisses- 

Nahapaiia. 


in addition to Gujarat and Malwa. About A.D. 120, 
the powerful Andhra king Gawtamhputnv Satafcami 
(VUivayakura II.) defeated Nnhnpnua and almost 
«le«troyed the Satrap power. He invested a Saka 
named Chnstana with tho government of 
the eonqiteretl Satrap iwssessions. TJie 
de'’coJulnuts of CJiastana beenmo independent, called 
themselves Givat Satmps (Jf«/id-A«/idfroj>rt), and their 
rule lasted altogether to ver>' nearly the end of the 
fourth century A.n. Tlio early Satrniis appear to have 
been disliked by tho i>eoplo ns foroignera who followed 
strange ways and goilv, but tho Great Satmiis wero 
Hindus iti religion, wero distinguished ivitrons of the 
Indian religions ami u«c«I Saii’^kint in their uiTieinl 
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records. But as Sakas tliey continued to be viewe 
with dislike, nml so, when the last Satra; 
About B.C. JIalwa and Gujarat -was overtlirown h; 

the uorthcru emperor Chnndragupta II 
(Vikramadityn), the latter took the title of the “fo 
of the Sakas ” (SnMH), the designation of the Viki'a 
luaditya of Indian legend. 

4. The greatest Satrap iras Riidradaman (A.ii 1 15-1 58] 
He was a mighty conqueror, and recovered from thi 
Andhra ruler (who was his son-in-law) thi 
lorovinces of Western Dekhan and Ivonkau 
He also conquere<l the whole of Mnlwn 
besides Kacch ivml Sindh. Ho patronized Brahtnaitism 
He described himself In an inscription as one *• wh( 
took and kept to the end of life the vow to stop th( 
killing of men e.xcept In battle.” Ho rcpnii'ed the dan 
of the Sudarsaoa Lake, and put upon it the famou* 
inscription which makes reforcjice to tho jMauryan riilt 
in Gujarat. Ho appeai-s to liave bcon a wise* am; 
capable ruler. He recowletl with pride that ho CX' 
pendetl on Ids public works “ a groat nmoniit of luonoj 
from Ilia owntrensui-y, wltboiitopinosslngtliepeoide ol 
tho town and the countrj' by the exaction of (special] 
taxes, forced labour, and gifts.” 

5. After tho overthrow of the Satinps, Slahva, Kntcli, 
and Gujarot remained in the possession of tho Gupta 
emperors for above a century and a Jjidf. 
The upUs. Gupta empire declined tluvuigU 

the invasions of the Huns, the Giirjjam triho aettIcMl 
on the ^uainiiuul of Gnjanxt, njul gave it the immo by 
which it has since Ivon known. In the .sixth ecnliiry, 
a Gnrjjnra riiief, employe<l ns n general 
(SenAiwiti) under tho Gupta kings nin<|e 
himself independent iit VnlAbhi (in Kathia- 
war, near the head of the inlet of Cambay), and 
fouiuletl n dimnsly uhirli nih*<l in Giijamt till alx>iit 
A.P. 7no. 
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n. Tho kings of Yalabhi -wcro lliiidus, tuul goncvally 
woi-sliiinK'd Siva, but they also ti'catcil Bmldliists and 
Jains with kindnc«i3. A gouemttou befoi'c tho visit of 
Iliouou Tlisaug, Gujarat was under a jjious king of 
tills dynasty, llai'sha of Tliaiiesar mndo successful 
war on Valablii, tlion weakened by tiio riso of an 
iudepeudeut dynasty at Bhroach, whLcli received 
countenance and aid from tho ixjwerful Chalukya 
kings of the Dakhan. About 670 a.d. tho Ynlablii 
king assumed tho imporinl titles, and his successors 
tenaciously liold to tiiciu, ivicliout any attempt to 
deserve the rank. About A.D. 700 their capital, 
Valablii, was sacked and ilestroyed by tlio Anibs.' 

7. A bi-ancli of tho Bashtrakutiv family, which was 
then uU'iiowei'ful in the Dakhan, succeeded the 
Valabhis and ruled over jiart of Gujarat 
till the last quarter of the tenth century a.d. 

Tho northern districts were then under a 
I IKstty dynasty, >vUich had its capitol at AnaliilavTira. 
Both these dynasties fell at tho same time befoie the 
Rajputs of the Solanki or Chnlubj'ii race. 

Under the Sotankis, Gujamt was very ® ® “ 
prosiierous, and its wealth attracted the attention of 
the celebrated Al.nlimud of Ghazni, who, in a.d. 102i, 
invaded Gujarat from the north, and <lestroyed tlio 
groi-vt temple of Somnatb. Gujarat eoutimie<l in tho 
jxissession of the Solankis till the thirteenth century, 
when it passed into the possessloix of the Vnghelns, 
from whom the Muhammadans conquered tho country 
a century after (i.e. about 1296).* 

‘ Iba famoos rojal house of Uewac (Udadpur) iu Rajpulaaa, claims 
lescent from tho Valabhi dpiasty. 

’ Kumicapala (i.D. X113-IJ7Jlis tbo most famous of tha later Hindu 
kiugs of Gujarat. Ilo >ra.s a snceossful rrarnot and a liberal patron of 
learning. The versatila writer ntmaebandra (a Jain monk) was under 
his patronage. Kumorapala rebuilt Somnatli and made man^ gilts Co 
the Jams. * 
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SECTION ir 


History op thd Dakhan 


8. The term Dakhan (Sauski'it, Dalishimt, meaning 
“South”) haa usually denoted the country lying 
The country Narbada and Krishna rivem, 

and its western and eastern halves have 
been respectively called Mahar4shtiu and Telingana. 
This region was usnnlly safe from invasion from the 
north and west, being protected on those sides by 
mountains. At the same time, being a tableland, it 
often enabled its xiiHng i>eoples to overflow into tho 
plains of tbo south, and occasionally also into Hiu* 
dustan. Long before the beginning of its 
^ans?* authentic historjsthe Dakhan was occupied 
by branches of the great Diavidiau nice, 
who have left their mark unmistakably on the features 
and the languages of its Inhabitants. 

0. The “Aryan” settlement in tlic Dakhuu began 
after the seventh century B.c., when Its people had 
already reached a high degreo of civilbiation. 
set^i^nt. “Aiyuns” came into it only after 

colouUing Vidnrblia (Berar) and Kalingn. 
Their numbers, however, inci'cnsed so rapidly in their 
new surroundings that Iwforo the fifth century n.c. 

n seporato book of law — the code of Ajxis- 
**** taniba — was compiled for their special 

guulouce. During tbo early yeai-s of Btiddhisni, 
Pi-fttisthaim (I’nitlmn), on tho Gotluvnri, Avns a giont 
fonti-e of trade, connectwl bj' roads u ith Blmruknchcha 
fBhroneb) on tho AijiWnn bcn, oml Iho jirincipal toiviis 
of North India. 

10. During tho tbinl eeiitxiry luc. the Dakhan formed 
a part of tho Mauryan cinpin\ The iiiM-riptions of 
Asofca mention among its leading Iriln-s two uho, in 
later limes, becaino <puto famous. The-<o ucre tho 
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RAahtrakns Rattas, or RAslitrnkutas), who 
their name — JInhA-RAshtrn — to their nativo coxxutry, 
and the Andhras, a Drayidian ixeoiilo wlio Dakhan 

spoke the parent toncxie from which, njodern 5“ 

. .. . • ... jr centunr B.C. 

Telugu IS dei'ived. During the time 01 

Wegastheues, the Andhras were reckoned one of the 
groat poxrers of India, and were believed to be second, 
in point of militai-y strength and resom*ces, only to the 
nding state of Magadba. 

11. After the death of Asokn the Dakhan became 
independent under the Andhras. They belonged to 
the Satavahaua family.oiid generally added ^ 

the title Satakarni to their names. Tliey orlataTihana 
reigned for ueorly four centuries and a half, 
i.e. from b.c, 230 to a.d. 226. One of them 
overthrew, in b.c. 27, the last Kanva emperor of 
Magadlia and stepped into his place. About the 
beginning of the second century a.d. tbe Andhras 
came into collision with the Satraps of Gujai'at and 
Malwa, and the wars thus begun continued for seveial 
generations. Gautiuniputra Satakarni (Vilivnyakura 
If.) destroyed, in a.Ii. 120, the Satrap Nahapana, In 
the next generation the Satrap Rudtadaman defeated, 
as we saw, the Andhra king of the time, who happened 
also to lie his son-in-law, but restored to him most of 
the coniiiiered possessious. The Satavahana dynasty 
lingered on till a.d. 220, after which it disappears from 
notice." 

12. The inscriptions of the Sntavohanas throw some 
light on the social comlitious of the Dakhan during 
their time. IV0 learn from them that 
Rrnhmnnism aud Bnddhtsm flourished side Sie°^opie**^ 
by side without any open hostility, but 
that the latter was more popular than the 
former iluring tlio earlier years of the period. Princes, 
and even ordinary citizens — like com-dealers, gold- 
smitUs^aud druggists — vied with one anotlier infounding 
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asylums for tlie Buddhist clergy, and rest-houses ou 
tlie coast for those returning fi'om foreign countries. 
Many of the Buddhist “ cavc-temples ” of 'NVestern 
India Avere excavated during tliis pex’Iod. They ai'c 
carved out of the solid rock, and boar Tvitness to the 
piety of their buildera and the infinite imtience and 
verj’’ high degree of artistic skill possessed by the 
architects and sculptors of the time. The roads were 
Avell kei)t, and travelling mis fairly safe. Trade and 
iixdustry flourished, and the different occupations and 
professions Avere supervisetl by their I’espective guilds, 
AA'liich generally undertook to i>ay the interest ou the 
eUaritabie endowments entrusted to them. The rate 
of interest was from 5 to 7^ per cent. Large seaports 
existed on tlie site of Bhroach and Bnsscln. Fratis- 
thniia (Palthan), KalyAna, and Dliauyaketa were gi-eat 
inland cities and centres of trade. Towns had thoir 
OAA’n governing bodies {Niffaina-sahhn). 

18. For the three liundi'cd and fifty years folloAV’ing 
the downfall of the SataA’nhauns avo linA'e no proiier 
historical i-ccoi-d. Tlie Talhavas, or Ffdlnim 
a foreign tnbo supirosed to be of Pai-tlnnn 
origin, had before this forced their Avny into the Dakhaii 
and South ludin, and made themselves mastei'S of the 
country to the south of the GodnA’nri. In JlnlinraHlitm, 
after the fall of the Aiicllmi'’, tlio jiatiA’o Rnshtrakas 
fought stuidily against these Pallavos, but Avitliont 
The early “Tail. In the sixtli ccntuiy A.i). the Clia- 
Chalukyasof lukyaa, a northcni fninily of Rajput blood, 
atapi- eiiteivd tho Dakiiaii, disloxlgcd the PallaA'as 
from VuUipipiinv (Badnjni), their capital in the South 
Mtvratha country, and gi-ndimlly cominoml tho rc^t of 
the Dukhan. Tho Falinvns AA'oro driven south of tlie 
Tungabliadni and Kririiun rh'cis*, and tho auccetHling 
two hundred yeaiM niv full of tho struggle** Ijctwccu 
them niut the Chahikjns. 

H. Tho mivst faiumts member of the Chnlukya 
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Yirw or tuf CArE-TrarLP j.i Kahu 
(n<'pn3iJnf<'<J f'V f^fntjsiort 0 / (ke nuitrti? ami 

Uetitltoif, Calcvtla, ami Simla ) 
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dynasty ^vas Ptilakesin II, (Sntyasi-aya), wiio is also 
Pulakesin II. Olio of the great kings of ancient India. He 
A.D. ascended the throne in a.d. OOS, and reigned 
for above tliirty-fivo years. Ho was thus 
the lifelong epntemporary of the great Hansha, whom 
he defeated on the Narbada in a.d. 020. From this 
achievement it Avonld bo seen that Pnlakesiu was a 
great and successful warrior. His inscriptions record 
the conquest of Gnjarat and Malwa. and the Pallavas 
of the Vengi conntiy (between the deltas of the 
Godavari and the Ki-ishna) and Kauchipiirn. Of these 
Foundation of ^engi princiiiallty became ivart of the 
Clialnky'an empire, and- Pulakesin eonsti- 
dynasty. tutcd it Into a frontier jiioviuco to resNt 
, , , inroads of the Pallavas, and appointed 

his brotlier Viahmirardliaiia its fli-st viceroy. Later 
on ^ islmuTardhaua's desccmlanU made thernsolves 
ndopendejit and became known ns tbo Em^tern Clm- . 

1 « nV tl'O family being onlled 

W.. ontari into 

the PaUfivaT ^'*^*1* “"d protection against 

I.UUI of „ „„„,cro,., ,„„I T|„. 

PoIakSinll. ° 111 A.D. 03», tlilH iloH'liboS 

Of Kslioi,.;,. " " „r"' nniiy: “ Ifo i. of tlio iiioo 

iroo on, ‘f’V - Hi, iiloii, oio 

l.un,l ",K . : t", •” 

lioiBu tliono ^ "™'y ™''"o>-'ioo, n rani- 

tlio •" ‘.'i” "I'l «■> lliosoiiiol of 

1 . I'OJ iiit<ixica|o iiiniiy |,i,i„I„,I, of 




pEnsiAS Embassy to Pulakebis II 
(Front an patnitnj ) 
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imtiiraHy fierce elepliaiits. . . . TJiey iim in n body, 
trampling everything nuder tlieir feet. No enemy can 
stand before them. The king, proud of possessing 
those men and elephant*?, despises and slights the 
neighbouring kingdoms. The power and magnificence 
of the king thus desoribetl were so great that even the 
distant king of Persia heard of them, and despatched 
an embassy to the Dakhan court in a.d. 625.* 
lo. Tlie last days of this great king were clouded bj- 
misfortunes. The Vengi country became independent. 
Decline of the Tlie Pallavns iuvadetl the Dakhan and laid 
country w'aste. The old king himself 
was unable to check them, and seems to 
have died resisting them. The Pallavns were repulseil 
in the following reign, and were afterwards repeatedly 
defeated by the Chalukyas. Bat the latter bad become 
weakened by the constant wars, and about a.d.' 7.’0 a 
i-ebellloua vassal, descended from the native Bashtiu- 
kuta, overthrew the last member of Pnlakesiii’s house 
and eoixed the throne. 


16. Tlie Riishtmkiitn were even nioro n’nrliko 
tlmn tLoir predecessors. Tliey foneht ivitli nil tliolr 
HeRuhln. oml CMriclinl the Dnklmn with 

kuu dynasty. spoils -of their cnm|>aigns. Krishna I. 

(A.n. 700-770) Imd the wonderful Knll.ni 
loraplo nt Ellurn carvei out of the im-k. Under hii 
eneeo...o|,, Gorind III.(a.d. 780-815) and AnioslmTaisIm 
' n* **i fli'slitinkuta donuiunns embratvd 

nil the po,se.8ion, of Puinkein II. in hie moet Iim.e- 
pomn, dnjs. Kri.dnm IN. („ho„t a.d. 01.5). or A-unnnm- 
rfrrn, cmiqiiri-cl the CT.oln,, cnptn.-cd their princl,,nl 
citirs-Conjccyarnn. and Tnnjore-nnd made the Knveri 
the southern bmmdnrj' of his fcliigdoiii. Hut, like the 
Clmlukyns, their successors soon felt the cxlmn«llng 


' A Irwco painting nt AJanU (nnJuipp||yn,utilat«l in pwt) WI. ml 
to piftore the rw-i-tio., of the r«n.mi, envoy, l.y • t„U 

illustratioD. 
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iaflticnee of lotiR-coutmuecl war. In a.d. 073 the last 
Rasbti’akiita king -vxtis deiwised by a va'^sal named 
Tailapa, who nscendotl the vacant throne, claiming to 
be a de‘?cendaut of the old CbaUikya familj’. His 
descendants nded over the Dakhan for nearly two 
hundred years, and are usually refericd to as the 
lulev Chahikyas of Kali/ntii. 

17. During the relgtts of tJie early Ciminkya and 



£tXDii4 Cave. 


the Ra'ihtraknta king*’, Hinduism rax’idly displaced 

Ihiddhisni a-s tho rcligioii ot tho State and 

of the jK'oplc. Hut ns religions tolemtiou 

%ya8 tho rule, Ihuldhists and Jains n oro left under & 

to thcjn'-olvo.s. Pulakcsin II. had n Jniii 

court popt,niicl tome of the HnOiti-sikutas 

(a£/. Amophavar-ha) ncro Iilwrnl jjatrons 

of the Jnins, who bt'gnu to itiultiply nipidly iti the 
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comitiy. Sanskrit loarniug and iroctiTwereeucoumgcd 

35 t kings, ivhiio tbe old Dmviclian tongue, Tdiign, 
jenefited largely by the patronage of their conteiu- 
poiaries, the Eastern Clialnkyas of ■\’'engi. ■ Tlie i>criod 
nas one of great building activity, and many temi)Ics 
were erected in lionour of tlie Hindu deities. The high 
degree of skill attained by the architects, sculptors, 
ant iTainters of the time is sho^vn by the rock-cut 
emple at Ellura,* to •which rofercnce has been ali-cady 
made, and the life-like iMiutiiigs and frescoes in the 
raves of Ajanta (Inbyadii). The irealth and jiowor of 
le ni CIS of the Dakhau were so great that oven 
Arabian writers kniew of them. 

IS. The rise of tho later Cliahikya dynasty occiirrad 
wlicn South India u-as iiasainB under the rule of a 
Theuter °^'’cr>'i>owcrful Cliolakiug*-. Betwecji 

Ctajakjuor the two dynasties tlie old feud of tlio 
Chaluk-yas and the Pallavas was revived. 
Tailupa, the fn-st of tlie ne,r Clinlnkyas, was a eoa- 
TslUla. tonuiorary of the great liaja-naja, ivlio 
aseende<l tlie Cliola tliiono in A.D. IIS5. lie 
was also .oneatedly attaHicI „„d defeated by tin. 
laiiiinr Minini (Valirati). Tlic latter uaa „t l„at taken 
I usoner by Tailaiia, wi.o cmelly piit bim to de.atli. ns 
t 10 only nay of getting rid of 0 troiiblesonio enemy. 

I aja Itaja overran tl.e Vongi rountry, gave a dangl.tcr 
.n inn. r, age to tl.e IsastornCIndukya king.and erfraluairy 
sileimted inm frein id, kVestern kinsnmn. He tl.en 
licieelylian-.ed tile Haklinn with Hro and swoi-d. Tl.e 
neceesion of So„mmm 1010-10011). a w, ..like king, 

wl,„ gaiiKHl the tilk. of ..wrestler b, 

iMtllo, freed tlie Daklinii from Hie - iiivmli isi. He 
defraUHl nnd slew cbola king, Hiija.lliimj,,, i„ a 
Iriltlo foiigl.t 111 .Mjs..,n. (j,.,,. 

• Tho r.KV.«ul lemrlo-i nt X:ilDra «era i.ol frn.K). m co.ii.nf.nir 
imaginctl, but were bu .lchlg„«l „ atxl woto J.nrr^kl*.. 

(h»n »tniilur*l tcniplM. 
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retreating enemy almost to tijo walls of Coujeerarnm. 
He also sntOced DJjai-, th© P.(irmar capital, and <Jcf«ite<J 
the lx^^^c^fnl ICama, tlie ruler of Chedi. 



ViBH or I’iTBnioa or > C*>s 47 yWi'A'jM 
(fViw» /Vnjnsscn'i •' llultyrg of ItulMtf* i:nel<m ^nhtU<lurr ” 

John Vurrag ) 

10. Seven youts after tlic «Uiith of Soim-jwjjrsi, mo 
thnuje of ijie Dnlthan was »^i/etl by hK younj^er suti 
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Vikramauka, usually known os Vikramaditya VI. He 
veigued for fifty years, from a.d. 1070, aud fully 
Vikraraadit 7 a tlio glory of liis lioiise and king- 

vr., A.D. dom. His Cliola contemporary was tlio great 

1076 - 1126 . Kulottiinga I. (a-D. 1070-lllS), wlio ruled 
over almost the whole of the territory now forming the 
presidency of Madras. Both kings were middle-aged 
men when they came to the throne, and each had 
sufficient respect for tlie other not to rush into any 
needless w’at. The Dakhau and South India, thei-efore, 
enjoj'cd nearl 3 ' half a century of imiisual tran«piillifcy. 
Literature and the arts flourished undoi'i'oyal patronage. 
The poet Billmna Avas the laureate of Viki'amaditya. 
and the celebrated jurist, VigiuVndsTara, wlioso book 
(the ilfi({ife 8 hctra) Is a stajidai-d authoritj’ on Hindu 
law, was one of his dependants. 

20. The last days of Vikramaditya and Hidottunga I. 
>vere darkened by the rise of a no^r state in SIj’sore, 
under Vishuuvanlhnua, the foxintler of the 
S*eUter*° HoysaUi Ballala dynasty, who successfully 
I'csistcd tlje armies of both the northern 
and southern emperors. After Vikiania- 
ditj'a's death, the province of Teliugauu also threatened 
to separate from the kingdom. Tlus event was averted 
bj' a short-livetl usui*patiou by Bijjala, an 
Smri ust^a- able general descended from the Knla- 
loS’ race. The usurpation, unfortunately, 

occurred about the same time ns a i)ccti]inr 
religious movement, which revived the ^vo^ship of Siva 
and incited the destruction of Jains and the Brahmans. 

The leader of the revival was Basavn, the 
minister of Bijjala. As the latter avrh a 
Jain, a rovolntiou followcfl, during whicJi both the 
loaders ^ve^o kille<1. Tho Chalnkj'us ivere again i>Inced 
on the throne, but onjoj-ecl only the boinblanro of 
j) 0 >Yer. The Daklmir o\inc to bo tlividetl In'tweeu tivo 
Yadavas, whoso caiiitnt wwa Bovagiri {Daulut4iba<l), the 


Basava. 
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Kfvkatiyas, who niled fi-om Wnraiigal (EkasUApuri), 
aud tUo Hoj’sala Ballalas of Dwtlrasamudra,' whose 
power extended as far north as the Krishna. The 
incessant ^vars of these rival states i-apidly weakened 
them and made them easily fall before the Jliiliam- 
madans. Rainachaiidra (1271-1310 a.d.), the last in- 
dopendeut Yi'idava king, w'as conquered in a.D. 1291 by 
Ala-nd-din Ithalji. In 1305) a.d. the Kakatiyn riilei’, 
rratapiirudra, II., was defeated by Malik Knftir and 
eomiielled to pa 5 ' tribute to the Mnhammadau emperor 
of Delhi.* 

Nom 

Basavn was a social as well as a robgious reformer. In place of 
lUo promiacuovia worship of many gods, lie inculcated an ardent 
devotion to Sn a, Bcuig a fanatic, be (aught that it 
was good to destroy ail heretics, especially the Jams, 

He denounced tlie institution of caste, and said that 
all 8i\a-worehippcrs veto equal. irrcst>ecUTe of birth or social 
position. He forbade among lus followers the eating of animal 
food, the drinking of latoMcating Iii|\iors, and the earl) inamage 
of girls. Ho exhorted all Ins disciples to union, and asked them 
to wear tniall hn^aj. Hence Im followers arc usu.klly kiioviu as 
if«<7dyaf«. 


SECTION ni 

IIisTOiiY OP South India 

21. Tho oiiriy history of South Indin (npplying the 
iiaiiio to till) country south of the Ivi-ishna nnd Ibo 
Tuiignhlindm) shiomleil iu Inipoiictrablo 
obscurity. Miiuy huiidrwls of years ago, 
long before tlio Aryniii entered ludin, it 
was in tho occupation of the giftixl Dmvidiaus. Theie, 

I 2io'<v JJaleM, in tho lk>)t)r Taluii of tbo sUte of Mysore 

• TJjo chiefs el Jlaslac (Vastars) in tho Ccntfsl I’roTiucos clnun 
duiioent from tho IvsVstiyss ol Warsogtd, tbs BurMTing mcmbcni of 
that dynasty having withdrawn into tho jungles of Uaslat ou tho 
Mussuhuaii cocqucsi of the Dskbsa. 
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lit ouo time in tlieir hmUiry, Jiad ^ottIenlcntM even in 
iinirlustixn, but were forcwl south by tUo Avynu in- 
\nsions. Lal'ii In those early ngos they were not 
eJundlmiul of the Atjiujs in cultnie. Pmteeted by 
t leir imsitioii near the extremity of the peiiin=ula, 
iy> wore fi-om tlio beginuitij^ able to muintnin their 
anguages, eustoms, am] nimiiicrs, uiiinodifiecl to any 
fcTcat extent by tlio inlluoiieo of tlio Aiyniis of tJie 
noi 1 In spite of the racial ndmbctnres of ages, 
i^ravKhan features are hHll ix'cognizable in tliO ap- 
pemaiwe of many of tlic pi-escnt inliabitaiits of South 
India. 

22. The Ibvttaa and the AndJiras of the Dakhan 

n-oixs m uU inoliability. tribes of Dnvvidian c.x- 
Th«Andhras and Tcliigti, one of tJie cliief Drn- 

xMa! l«ngmiges. ia still known ns the 

Andlira tongue (yVjidhrabhdslnt). But the 
leop 0 bpoa vlng Tamil Avero tlio most tj^iical members 
ot the Dravidlau race. Theii-a were tJie thi-ee eliief 
The three ^ li‘&torieal imweis of South India— the 
the^ou^.” «»dyas of the extreme south, the Clierns 
,.,i 1 , ^^I«iiabar coast, and tlie Cholae, who 

.Ulcd ovo.. tho trurt ,vaWre.I- bj- tl„ Kav..,] rirer. 

T r,™ i?'" l<y » S,-mskrit s'iim- 

iii.li 1 ’^ fourth coiitliiy ii.c, by tl.B Gifuk 

amha.sndor illegnsthenes (i5,c. 300), by tbo iniciptious 
of Asoko, imd by tbo Greek a.id liomai. geoKraiilieri, 

23. Tory ea.Iy ii. hislerj- the Dravidia.i, of South 
India doveloiieil into a great ioa-tn,di.ig people. , Tlio 

Diavidian , “ “• ^0 "“-ntious tliat the 

S«a-trade. Jeuish King Soloiium (n.c. 1000) lecoived 
from lii^, mnriiicis iniriodieul gifts of gold, 
‘•ilver, precious stoues, spices, feaiidahvood, apes, and 
peacocks. jVs all these objects, except silcer, have 
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been aTjumlaut in Malabar, and as the Hebi*ew >voixl 
««ctl to denote “pcaeoek” (Jukhim') seems to be con- 
nected iritli the Tamil name for the biitl (iokai), many 
learned men I'ogaixl this as au evidence of the early 
Dravidiau intei-coni'so >vi 11 i the West. Further, it is 
believed that ■when, botmceii the tenth and sixth 
centuries b.c., Babs’lou had « great trade with China, 
the Dravidiaivs had a chief share in it. The Semitic 
alphabet of Mesopotamia, from which many 
of tile Indian letters arc deseendeti, is also 
held to have been introdiicctl into Indin-by 
I^raridian merchants, who, in tho course of 
tmde, had visited Babylonia. This maritime commerce 
npiwars to have been kept up by tlie Dmvidiaub with 

Persia, -which overcame Babylon, ntid with _ 

RoaiJUi totcr- 

the Gi'ceks and the Roiiiaiis, who later on course with 
became supreme in \Vcstcrn -Vsia. During 
the first and sccoinl ceutiirk*'' A.n., there was n brisk 
Jutoroourbo between the Roman empire and tho Chcro 
and Patidya countries, where large hoarth of Roman 
coiU'«, indicating this coniicetion, have Ixicn dNcoveicd 
in recent times. The twdc is stated to hn^c been of 
fcOtisIdOKtble ^-^ilnc, and to have e<nibistcal in the cx- 
eliange of delicate nnibliiis. i»cml' (fiom the Gulf of 
■Mannar), pi’ccious stones, and t-piro for the gold of 
tho 'West.' 

2i. TIjc Tninil-sin-akiiig Dra\idinus excelled not only 
In tiTide, but «l-o c«j«ia)ly in war, «ud the ^lrt■^. The 
tliroo kings of tlie (Jfdtowwr), tho 

Pnndyn, the Ciiem, and the Chola, were 
ever contending with one another for biipie- 
macy over the Tamil wmitrj'. The long >ieric'5 of 

' Tlic fxcl that tbo chief early Diaviiliaa cftic?, »it Puhar cr Kavcri- 
fatUiiam, Ksyil, Koika), Tendi (nrar ILimi-snamt]i), Tnttukudi n'uti 
corin). KanjA-KumAri IC-^pc Comorin). Koravur (n^-ar Cran^anon), 
wiJ Toridv (QuiliOily), K-siJ,.* tUo liuricd towns winch hare been 
rocentty diacoMTcd In TinnevOIy Di»lnct. nttc uu the coaa, poinU 
tj tho lini'OrUtico atUclK-d by tb^ DraTidtnu to sea irado 
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Tamil invasions of Ceylon began in the tliiKl centmy 
n.c., and after tbo first century A.n. patri- 
with'c^ion. Ceylonese (Siugimle&e) princes begun 

to rotnllato by occasionally invading the 
Tamil country.^ Iv\ consequence of these wars the 
boundai-ies of the South Indian states were constantly 
shifting, and it is diflicnlt to describe tlieui coneetly. 
Tlie rapid conquest of the Clioliv and Chera iiroviuces 
bj^ the northern invaders, the Pallavas, about tire 
beginning of the iiresent eni, iv'as itself partly due to 
this constant war and the inability of the southern 
kingdoms to unite against a common foe. 
Literatme, however, jiro^pered through the 
rivalries of the Dravidian princes. Tamil 
became, as early as the first century a.d„ a polished 
literary tongue.’* Hinduism, as n'ell ns Jainism and 
Buddhism, hud tlien nlrea<ly become the i>opuIar re- 
ligion of the country. The very ancient irrigation 
works, like tbo many cbnuucls of the Kareri river, and 
the diversion of the broa<l Falar fi-oni its foi-mei* into 
its present course, }iave to be assigned to this, if not 
an earlier age. It may also be assumed that the Dmvi- 
diaus, at the beginning of the Christian era, were 
already skille<l architects, and could build 
^hitectnU? substantial temples like the remarkable 
pavilions (carved out of the rock) at 
Mtimallapuram (“Seven Pagodas’* to the south of 
Madras), or the stupas at Aniaravati, on the Krishna 
river.a 

‘ Jalfna (Yalpanam), in Xorthem CojIod, was Xoundod by tbo Tamils 
about D c XOO, according’ to a local legend. 

* 'rho illustrious “ Kural “ (a book of moral dlatitchcs composed by 
Titu-valluvar, a low.caste 'wcaTet poet of Mylapore), aod tUc epics 
“ Silappadlukaram (" iho book of the auklet ”) and “ llanimokalni " 
may l>e assigned to the early centanes of the Christian era. They oro 
among tho finest poems iu Tamil. 

• These are believed to belong to Iho fifth aud fourth centuries 
tospocli>oly. 
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.2o. In the second centurj' a.d. we find the Pallavns 
snpi'eme over the wholo of South India from the 

Krishna to the Kareri. Their nde, however, ^ .. 

, , , . , . 1 The Pallavas. 

apiieai's to have been Simply sui»erjmpose(l 

over those of the local dynasties which were not nt)- 
vooted. The chief seat of 
their power was Kanchi (Con- 
jeeveram), hut princes or 
viceroys of Pallava blootl 
nded over the Telngii and 
west coast dlsti-icts from Veu- 
gipnra luid Palakkndn (Pol- 
ghat) i-espcctivoly. Abotit 
A.D. 130, a yrcat Pallava king named Sivaskancla- 
varinan. a Hindu and a devotee of Siva, ns ... , . 

his name implies, like his contemporary the vanaan, 
great Satrap Hiulrndamnii, celebrated the 
hor«o*ancrince partly in token of Jiis having attained 
the position of a sovereign of the first rank, aiul 
partly in proof of his being an orthodox Hindu viiler 
and not a more foreigner. In tlie fourth cciitmy a.d., 
when the northern emperor Samndragnpta imndoil 
South India, ho found the Pallavus al?-i)Owerfiit in tho 
coimtr}’. Ill tho fifth century, tho Pnllams seem to 
. have I'otaiiicil their nilo over part of tho Pnkhnn, 
and in the .sixth century tho Clmliikyas Jiad to dislexjgo 
them, as wc saw from Vat.npi (Rndnmi). conflicts v-iih 
A long struggle then began between the Ujb Chaluk- 
rnlors of tho Dakhnn nml of South India, 
which Instotl with varying fortunes for alwiit six 



Pau-aya Gold Cow. 


Imudn'd year«. Alxnit A.l». 000, tho Pallava Staliendra- 
varman I. was defenteil by l^^lnke=in II., ^ATssiinha- 
who iH'rnianently dcprivctl him of tho 
Vengi province, which imssed from that ^ ® 
tinu« into the hands «f a Clmlukya family. Xarastmha- 
vavnian (a.d. liowevcr. defontctl the Chniukj a 

lulcr just ns the latter bad defcalwl tin* great llarrha 
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of Tlmnepjvr.' Tho stniprglo eontimiofl during tlio 
s.ucceo(ling generations, even after tlio accession of tlio 
ConfUctwith H'^slitrakuta ilyiiasty in the Daklian. Tlio 
the Rashtra- Pallavas, however, cotihl not last for ever 
kutas. face of attacks fi'otn ontsido and tho 

constant fear of i-ehellion within tlio kingdom. In 



The IIaTiu 6, MABA-BAi.2rt;na»i. 

(Ftxnn Fagu^ion's " lltalory of Indtanand Eastern Archilcchnr " 
Ji>hn Murray ) 


Xlyeoro especially, tlio dynasty of Sniitlirrn Ganffuft 
openly rohelled against the Pallavas, and loaned for 
support on the nilors of tho Dakhnii. In tho tenth 

' Narasimha l>ore the title of UaliAtoalla, ot " the great wrestler." 
Kom** of the temrlcs nt ^^aInaIhlpnram (which is named after him) were 
built by him. Later legeaib aseribeil tho foundation of the city to the 
Puronic omi'cror, Maha Ixth, and tho name of the city was aeeordioglf 
changed to llaha-balipuram. 
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centmy, the CLolas became a grreat powci* iu South 
India under a dynasty of very able kings. Tlicii* 
attacks finally destroyeel tho-dominion of the Pallavas 
in South India, and Kanchipnra became thenceforth 
one of the Chola capitals. 

2G. Biiddhism and Jainism bad been introduced into 
South India during tlje time of the early Slaiii'yan 
emperors, and bad long been influential ^ . 

there. About tho beginning of the present iiterature*Md 
era a reaction began against them, through 
the silent ^o^*ival of Hinduism. The Pallavas, 
like tho foreign dynasties of Northern India, soon 
becamo the patrons of tj»e Hindu sects of Siva fto<l 
Vishnu. About tlie flftb centuiy a movement began 
among tho common people, nho in South India have 
always been very religious in their tcndoncics, in favour 
of the >Toi'shij)of Siva and Vj.«hnn,nnd directed against 
Buddhism and Jainism, as avcII as the ascendancy of 
tho Brahman caste. Tho whole of South India 
(excepting parts of Mysore ami tho west const, wheie 
Jainism .suiwivcd) was converted to Hinduism, and 
numerous stately temples rose to Bindu deities. Tho 
movpineiit also eni'ic'lio<l Tamil literature with a largo 
body of rcmnrkalilo hjunna (collected ns the T't’ruru.sff- 
(/nm, TcvfU'aiu, Olid TiyuvutDioli), f^anw ot uhich n'prc- 
scut tho fluest i-cligious poctrj- iit Imlinn literature.' 

27. Tlic veal founder of the non Chola dynasty uhich 
inheiite<l fi-om tiie I’allavns tho supremacy over South 
India «ns I’jimntnk.a I. (A.n. flOO-010). He 
was a distinguNlicil wanior, nn«l coiitincrcd 
the kings of Sliuhini ami Celyou. He ruUsl 
iu great ‘'pltuidoiir fwm hii wpital at rndyur (ticnr 
Tilchinoply). and die«l after a long ivigii. The pios- 
of the Chola kiiigtlom iinfortu- 
iiatcly nttnmttsl the atfeiiitoii of llie uar- 

‘ Till' Jaki rontntitUlona *•> 'Himtl liUraJtirc arc alsj among our roost 
^rrrious ros-u-sslon* In tli'vt Hnga^ge 
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Hko Roslitrnktitns of tlio Daklmii, who durittg the 
succeeding reigns I’cpeatedly iiivtitied the Tamil country, 
once oTGii penetrating as far south ns Tftujoi'e. The 
overthrow of the Rashtmkutas fA.D. 075) gave Soutli 
India time to recover from the invasions. In A,n. 9S5 
the great liaju Raja, the most illustrious 
Joember of his dynasty, ascended the Cliola 
throne. Ror seven yeare he iuatu»*ed his 
plans, and in tlie eighth ho began a career of conquest 
wliich after six years left htiu supreme over all South 



Gold Coin op Rm R«ia Cuola. 


India. Ceylon, tlie west coast, the Eastern Clinlukyn 
kingdom, and Knlingalmd all been successfully invaded 
by him, and made to acknowledge his power. The 
Cliera power was ci-ippled by-the destruction of the 
Malabar fleet. The alliance of the Veugi kingdom 
was secured by its conquest and sub'jeqxient restoration 
to its ruler, who also received a daiighter of the con- 
queror in marriage. Raja Raja, having elTectuany 
secured his uovtbem frontier, inoceeded to ravage the 
Dakhau, less perhaps with the design of forming per- 
manent conquests than to secure respect for liis own 
fi-ontiers. In the eighteenth year of Lis i-eign lio 
sheatljed his swowl and devoted himself to tlie ta«k of 
ndmiuistenng the empire, and building in memory of 
his victories tlio great temple of Tanjore, the finest 
example of Drnvidiau nidiitecturo in South Iiulia, and 
a fitting emblem of the soaring ninbitinn, i>ower, and 
genius of the ruler who erectetl it. In A.P. 101 1, six 
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years before bis death, he associated his sou Rajeudra 
■with himself iu the government of the kingdom. 

28. Rajendra ruled up to about A.D. 1042, and the 
whole of his reign was taken up with the work of com- 
pleting his father's conquest of South India, j^jgndra 
The Gaugasof Mysore, who had troubled the Choia. 
Pallavas, again began to i-cbel,and leaned to a Chalu- 
kyan alliance. Rajendia defeated them, and furthei 



Cboi.*' SiLTiCB C5om (Rajeu&iu). 


stvongtheucd his position against the Clmlnkyas of the 
Dakhan by giving bis daughter iu marrhigo to her 
cousin the Eastern CbalukTa mlcr. This pi-oved a very 
eventful uniou. ns Kulottunga I , the greatest Choia 
king uext to lUvja Raja, was the child of this marriage. 

20. After the death of Rajeudra, troubles came thick 
(m**tiie Choia kingdom. Tl>e Paiidyua, tho Chenis, and 
the Gangns revolted. Tlic Chahikyas, under confusion in 

tho ivnrliko somowonv (Abovnnmllo) iu- ttoChol. 
vudod South Iiul'ui. “ ^hola kiug ihecl A.D. 104 Z- 
nmufully on tho field ot kittle deroudins 
“ orouf uiiil country. The Eueteru Clmlukyus 
of Voiicl niso proved uutmstu-orthy. and had to be 
oouliuorcl nBuiu. The .train of the u-„r k evident 
from the fact that five kins, n.led .neccnvoly over 
tin, Choia Unsdom niter Kajendrn for a total ,»..o,l of 
than twenty-eight years. 

ao. ReUef. however, came to tho country in a.u. 
1070 when llajondro, nli'ns Kulottunga I.. K„]<jttung:» 
tlie i.ead of tho Karlen. Chalnkya faniil.v I^D-, 
xince A.i>» 10(50, sohcsl theChola tliroue aftet 



Ti\e Tevtu T^jo&e. 

(ft'praluard by iiennwton oj (he jdiotoqn^^Ti, Mcitrt. 2Ctc)u)}ai it Co., 
il^ras.) 
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putting ail Ins i-irnJs ont of the ^ray. He was the grand- 
son of liajeuclra Cliola and was perLnjjs, also, the 
grandson of the great Raja Raja. He was aUo married 
to a granddaughter of Rajendra I. Thus uniting in 
himself many claims to the Cliola tliioue, he sticceeded 
to it, after an appi‘eutic€S»hlp of seven years as a king 
in tho Yeugi country. In lus youth he hatl been a 
distiiigttished soldier, and he jtustified his early reputa- 
tion by the conquest of JCaUnga, the Giiuga, and Paudya 
countries, ns well ns South Ti-avaucore. His ^^ctoriea 
were complete, and during tho greiiter part of a long 
reign of fifty years his empire enjoyed unwonted peace 
Knlottnnga turned his attention to tlio govormnent of 
hii great empire, and had tho whole of it sirt’voycd for 
purposes of revemie administration (a.d. lOSO). Ho 
emulated Ihija Raja as a temple builder, and also 
literally pntroiiizeil both Tamil and Tehigu literatui-o, 
ns became a ruler who united in himself tho blood of 
the ClmUikyns and the Ciu>la-«. Lastly, ho blgunlized 
tho complete tnvmiuiUity of his kingdom by abolisluiig, 
onco for all, tlio vcKatious tolls which had till then 
liaras.'icd tho traveller and the merchant in |nssitig 
fitwa one district of tho cjuj»ii-o to anotlicr. 

III. Tho decline of the Chola empire set in during 
the last days of Kulottnnga I. In-A.i). 1U7, nittidova 
(a.t).* 1100-1 hi), better known by his later 
name of Vi>*hmivnnllmnn, tho Ifoy-ala, ch^^Xer." 
prince of Dwarasannulrn, drora the Chola 
governors troni theGnngn teriitory. Refoi-c Ids ilivith, 
ho luul liccomv master of the gmilcr }wu't .t>f llie 


country now forming the Mysore state. j^eofUie 
Viiu llallala (A.n. 117:1-1220), the grandsuii BaUala 
of Bittideva, i^smipletwl liis nnct'slor's ctjii- 
quests, and maiii{«iiie«l his iiMl<*|K?ndetieo in the face of 


lK)th the Cholas niiil the Cli.nliikyns. About 
tlici time of his accession South India uas 
(ssnvulsorl by a Singhalese (Ceylonese) 


Smghalese 

intMOQ, 

c U7S A D. 
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invas-ioii. Tho Paudytiii nilor Wiis repeatedly defeated, 
and lind to &eek tho lielp of tJio Clmla king. The 
iiivadors ■\vero at last jopidsetl by the joint efToi’ts 
of the two TiiJuil i)owcre. This was tlio hibt gi*eat 
acliiovement of tho Cholus. During tJio first half of 
the tUirteoiith contuiy llio Pandyas invaded tlie Chola 
kingdom. The Doysivlas and tlio ICakatiyas also took 
advantage of its weakness, to dejudvo it of its western 
uml northex'a districts. Tho power of tho former 
extended as far south os Trieliiuopoly, and the Kaka- 
tiya chief captured Coujeevnram. Tho simiiltaueouis 
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disappearance of the Ohaliikya d}’na 8 ty in the 
Daklian enabletl the Uoysalus to extend their power 
north as far as tho Krishna. Tlie last puaerfiil 
Sundan southern ruler was a Pamlya king named 
pandya, c. Suuclar.a (died about A.n. 1203), who coa- 
1290 A.D. qxiered the Tamil country and Ceylon. The 
hand of the Muhammadans, under Malik Kaur, fell, in 
A.D. 1310, most heavily on the Hoysalas, whoso capital 
Dwarasamudra 'was sacked, as containing tho plunder 
of South India and the Dakhaii. Confusion I’oigned in 
tho uov\ntry after the deira,rinro of the iuvadere. This 
Ravivarman evidencetl by tlie successful raid of a 
Kuiasekhara, jjrince of Quilou, named Ravivarman Kula- 
c- * 3 Jo • • sekhara, who in tho year after i-otii'emeut 
of the Muhammadans in A-D. 1311-1312) progressed 
victoriously through tlie Pnndyn and CJiola countries, 
us far north as Conjcevuraiu. Tho evil, houovcr, soon 
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■^ougJit it-? OTTO eure. About A.D. 1330, tiro rehigeoH 
frojii the Daklian foiindetl on the banks of the Tmi- 
gabhadra a new Hindw city, which they named Vija- 
yanagaiu, and claimed the obedience of South India 
as the representatives of tlie Tadavns of Devagiri and 
the Hoysalas of Jlysoi'e. Under them and their suc- 
cessors South India again becamo nnited as in the day-s 
of Raja Raja or Kuiottnnga. 

32. The inscriptions of th6 period throw mneii light 
on the government of the CUola emperors and the con- 
dition of their subjects- Prom those it 
appeai-sthat the Cholasovercigiinotjnerely 

ivigncd, but t'idcr?. Wliotlior in can^p or in • 

the capital, the affairs of tho state received 
his attention, and his oral orders were re- 

corded by secretaries, and communicated 
to the provlncinl govemoi's. Tho kingdom 
was divided into districts, several dis^ti’icts 
being grouped together to form a province (Mnndnla). 
Each province represented an old kingdom, ami its 
viceroy was citlier a <Icscemlant of its dispossessed 
royal house or was a relation of the ei>i 2 )eror. A gi-eat 
body of officials comlucte<l the nthninistrntiou of tho 
lu-ovinco under tho orders of the viceroy. Consltlei'- 
nblo attention was iwul to tho upkeep of recortls. 

33. Tho chief sources of the State’s income uas the 
tax on land, which was nsually ono-^ixth of tho gross 
tiroducc. Tho State also levied a host of 

other imports, s\ieh ns profession duos, 
duties on commerce, tools, tho ealt-tax. 
watcr-ecssos, ami fines. 3f\tch attention was paid to 
tl»o collection of tho land revenue. For this ptirjKiso 
the countrj' was tlioroughly 8urvcye<h Two 
such snrvey.s are ou rocortl — cme of u Inch 
took place before the nccession of Ilaj.a R.aja (f.r. a.d. 
t)Sr>), niul the other in A.». lOSO,' litiring the n-ign of 

» TbU Li also the yc*T ct tho greot DotsMda} iurrey id Hcglund. 
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Knlottuijga L The village Tvas as 9 e^‘?eti .as n Trhole foz* 
tlie lantl-tax. lu scasoas of scarcity remissions of 
taxes were claimed, bnt were not always granted by the 
king. The rigjifc of cultivating the lauds of defaulters 
of revenue ^vas sold by the village assemblies to realize 
the arrears payable to tbo State. Large sums were 
spent by the government in making and 
maintaining roads and irrigation works 
(channels, bridges, and dams). The Cliolas maintained 
a standing army as well as a navy. Civil 
f nnetionaries were paid either in cash or by 
assignments of lands or the land-rovcmte. 

Taxes were jjaid in gold or in kind.* Tolls weje con« 
sidore<l a great hardship, and Kniottnnga I. 
won much i>opulai-ity by wisely snuctiouiag 
tlioir abolition tluxnighout his empire. 

31. Tim most remarkable feature of the ndmlnis- 
tmtiou of the time was, however, tlio self-government 
of villages, M'Jiich ap|)e.irs to have been 
general throughout South India from the 
tenth century a.o. Each village was a self- 
governing unit and ha<l its general UHftonhly, wldcli 
nnnunlly elected the exeentivo body of the villngc, 
known ns “the great men of the village." Besides 
tUc'-c, there wore sevcinl working co»ii»iu7tre« for look- 
ing after the various branches nf. village ndmiuis- 
twtioji. Trocisc mlcs govomeil the election of 
incml>ors to the various bodies of the village. The 
taxes were collcctetl In tho name of the village 
assembly, the village j-eiwnuts worked under the direc- 
tion of tho committees, and chniitnblo eiidomiiciits 
were made and nl«o reeeivetl ns trusts oji iK-linlf of tho 
village by “the great men of the village.” IlecotHls 
wcj-c kept of their eolle«'tio»s and uork, an<l these ner»* 
open to the insiH'ction of tho disUinnal ofhts'rs of the 

' Silt'or ivon>« to bavo Nvn T»tr, six) i« not nviial]}' rocntioQe<] to 
ilonations. 
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kingdom {adhihnri) nml tlio district enmmnndcis of 
the forces (Spunpnti). jCriiiiltml justice wns also 
ftdininistored by tho viJlngo assembly, acting with or 
independently of tho divisional officer. 

33. Tlio country, ou tho whole, seems to have been 
prospemus, and this was In a largo mcasiiro duo to tho 
Geaerai of nilers like Raja Raja ami Knlot- 

conditions. foiiga, ill wlioso days tho conntiy was fi’cc 
fixjni invasion. Theso kings nccmniilated 
va'it siiolls daring their wnis, and sjient them lavishly 
in embellishing their capitals, constructing and endow- 
ing great temples, and imtronizing men of letters. 
Religion. earlier Chola empotoi-s were Illiulus, 

M’orshipping Siva, but tolerantly endowing 
temples of other sects and religions. A pereectiting 
spirit, however, set in after tho death of Kulottiinga 1., 
Rnmanuja. Jalna and tho followers of Ramanuja, 

the Vishiinito rofonner (died 1132 A.i>.) 
were persecuted. But tlio evil lasted only for.a .short 
time, and the sect of Rainamijn, who I’ovived the 
worship of Vishnu, made great progress through the 
patronage of the Iloysala Bittidera (Vishimvanllmna). 
Avho was a follower of Ramanuja, and some of lii.s 
descendants, as well ns some of the nilers of Jlndura 
and the west coast. Princes and private individuals 
vied with one another in i-aistiig numerous temples to 
Hindu deities, and the periotl was characterized by 
considerable architectural activity throughout South 
India. 
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B.C. 

c C50. Coinage iatrodnced into India. 

Holigious ferment in Hmdastan. 
c GOO The Siannaga dyn^ly coTOoa into power in Magadha.. 

0 . S99-527. Vardhamana Mohavira. tha “founder” of J^***'*™- 
c 560^80. Tha Buddha (Q&ntam& Siddhartha) 

558-529. Gyrus founds the Persian Empire, 
c 626. K. Bunbisaca (itagodha). 

K. Ptasenajit (Kosala). 

Barms the Groat. TOogolT'ersU. 

61G. Voyage of Slrylaz of Caryanda. 
c. 500. Ajatasatru K. of tfagadha. 

Probable data of the composition of Gautama’s Dharmasutra 
(Code). 

485-4G5. XetzQS, King of Persia. 

c. 480, Persian invasion of Oreoce. Indian troops probably sharo In 
theinrasioij. Dcalhof Iho Buddha. Alleged /irsf Buddhist 
Council (at Rajagriba). 

Sinpa at Diprawn (on the Nepilcso Irontior) raised orer tho 
ashes of tho Buddha --earliest known Indian building (not 
of wood). 

c. 479. The Sakja clan destroyed. 

c. 400. .tpastomba's Dharma-Sutca (Code) comijosed fof the guidance 
of tbo Aryan sctllen in tho Bakban. 
c 8S0. “ Second ” Buddhist Council (at Tni'uili). 

Tho Sisunoga dynasty dtsplaeod by the Nanda’ in Magadba. 

Ctesias writes an account of Indio, 
c. 350. Probable date of Uio great Sanskrit grammaritin Pomni. 
c. 330. The Persian empire conquered by Aloxaudof tl>o Great. 

327 (May>-325 (October). Alexander in India. 

S2G (July), liattle of the Jbclum (nydo-spoi}. 
c. 325. Goins of Saubbntl (Sopbytes), K. of tbo Salt ftauRO, Imitating 
Qrook typos. 

323 (lane). Death of Alexander at Babylon. 
e 322. Revolt in India. 

Overthrow of tho Kanda dynasty in Sfagadba- Acees'sion of 
Cbocdragupta Aiatirya. 
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h 6 . 

0 . 315. Alleged Jain immigcatioa into South India m consequence of a 
famine In Hindustan. 

312 Seleucos Nicator reeovere Babjloa His ere. 

305-^3. War between Selencos and ChaadiagupCa. 

Bxteusioa of the Indian empire to the Hindu Kush. 

302. Megasthenes at Patahputra. 

0 . 300. Probable date of the Arlha^ulra of Chauakja. 

Corns with inscriptions come mto use in India, 
c. 298. Heath of Chaudragnpta (hlaurya). 
c 273. Acceasion of Asoka. 

2G9. Coronation (Abhishelta) of Asoka. 

261. The Kalmga war. 

0 260-259. Asoka becomes a Buddhist. 

c. 258. Asoka becomes a Buddhist ifonk. 

c. 257-2SG Ha begins the publication of bis edicts. 

c. 250. Bevolt of Baotria and Parlhia against the Seleueids. 

Probable date of the Buddhist Stupas at Bbattiprolu and 
Gudlrada (Krishna district). BeUm^ of i/<z)ta5i.>{fAt 
(Buddba-Qapal and Sanchi. Aseka’s monoliths, 
c. 25Q-1S0. Bactclao coinage in imitation of Greek tjpes. 

Serccal of the SaneJt* topes erected. 

250-60. Uarly jwi'iccf of Bnddbist Art. 
e. 210. “ Third " Buddhist Council (at Pataliputra) 
c. 232. Death of Asoka. 

0 . 220 The Andhras lu power in the Dakhau. 

200. Aiitiochus the Great mvodes India, 
c. 200. Upward Umil assigned (b; Bublor) to the present recension of 
Slauu's (metrlca]) code. 

c. 200-150. Ballings of the Btnpa at Bberbut (Central India), 
c. 185. Esliuctionof tbc hlauryan dynast) Accession of Pushyamitra 
Sunga. Brahman reaction, 
c. 170. The Yue-chi horde expelled from China. 

108. KharaTela, the Jam King of Koltnga. 
c. 160. The Yuo-chis expel the Sakas from Central Asia and drive 
them southward, 
c. 155. Slcnander. 

UdCcicays at Sanohi. Bostormtion of the Buddhist Stupa at 
Aruaravati (lirisbna district) 

c. 110-125. The Bakes occupy Seiston, etc. Northern Satraps (of 
Takshasila and Mathnra). 
c. 110. Tho Sanskrit gratntuariaD I’atanjali 

c. 70. Accession of tho Kaiiva djnosty. Alleged immigration of Jowa 
into Malabar. 

c. 05. Syria becomes a llomon ptovincei. Formation of tho five 
Yue-chi priacipaliiies. 
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JJ c. 

57. Initial year of tUo ^lalava ot YiLratna eta. 
c. 27. Extinction of the Kana-a dynasty. An Indian embassy received 
at Homo. 


11. Death ol the ^man Emperor Angostus. 

40. Gondopharcs. Thomas the Apostlo. KadphUes 1. (Kusana) 
50-200. Kusan coinage (traces otEoman influence). 

50-350. Second Period of Indian (ilastic art Gandhara and 
Amaravati Schools of Scolpturo. 
c. 85. Kadphiscs H. 

Itise of the Digambara sect of tlic7atna. 
c 100. Destruction of tho Indo-Parthian power in N.W. India by the 
Kusanas under Kadphiscs If. Ancient Tamil classics (tbe 
Koral, tbe SiLappadhikaram) compoAed 
116. Roman conquest of Mesopotamia. 

. e. 125-153. Kanisbka. “ Fourth *' Buddjst Council. Maha) ana Bud- 
dhism. 

e .130. Nasil BuddbUt cares, 
c 150. Tbe IVcetem Satrap Rudmdaman. 

Aewaghosha. Dhanraotari. Earliest paintings st'AJanta. 
SiraskaodaTarman (Pallas-a} celebrates a horse-sacrifice in 
South ludu. 

SOO. Lonest limit assigned to tbe present recension of the Code of 
Mann (Mocdonnell). 

c. 82C. CoU.ipse of the Kmase, .todhra. und Parthian empires. 

SOO. Beginning of the dcchno of Indian sculpture, reckoned oa 


-krt. 

316-9 Initial j car of the Gopta era. 
c. 326-375. Samudregupta. 

C, 375. Probable date of Kalidasa end of the legist Vaguaralkya. 

575-413, Cliandragupta II. (tllraHTarfifya). 
c. 395. The Satraps of the West orcribtoaTi by the Guptas, 
c 300-400. Vigorous Brahmanlo zorival and renovation. Suppression 
of tho I'nikrits bySanskrit. Decline of Buddbism. Modi- 
fications in Brahmanism. Sanskrit ornato {Kiotry, re- 
vision of tbe Pnranos aud tbe great cpin., and works ou 
fiacrificial law nod ritual, philosophy, oatronoiny, nod civil 
law. Decay of Indian art. 

406-411. Va-Dten in Indk-v 
c. 435-4$U Corruption of liie Gupta coinage. 

450-050 flolliaat ^(an\at!ap^ra(Sevcu I’agodxv) 

455. First linn War 
*70-430. Second lluu War. 

476. Aryabhata (the astroiiomer) boro, 

1‘.XI-510. Torainaua. 
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c. SOO. Amarasimia (tlia lexicographer). 

510-5i0. Sliliiragula m I{iiidastau and ICashioir. 

52S. llihitagola defeated by Narasimhagupla and Yasodharmau. 
563-567. The Turks destroy the linns on the Amu Darya, 
c. 678. Early Ghalukyas at Vatapi (Badami), 

Badami Brahmanical caves excavated 
c. 5SJ. Subandlin (romancer) and Varafaamthua (astronomer), 
c. COO. Kingdom of Srikantiia {onnded. 

Bans (Sanskrit anthor). 

Saiva revival in South India. 

Composition of the Teyatom hymns. 

G0G-G18, Harsha. 

603-c. C42. Pnlakesin tt. (W. CUalnkya). 

C20. Harsha'a religions convocation at Prayagik (Allahabad). 
G20-G15. Travels of Uioaen Thsang. 
c. G70. lAtcr Oupta dynasty. Itiso of the Itajpot dynasties. 

0 . TOO, Kumarila Bbatta (Ifimamsaka). 

711. Arab con'^ncst of Sindh 

c. 780. Bhavabbnli (poet) patronized by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 

7G0. Bud of the Arab domination in Stadb. 

760. Ktkdasa (at Ellura) carved. 

Sack of Valabhi by tbo Arabs 
0 . 800. Saiikarachatya. 

The i>oet8 llagha and Yisakhadatta 
000*1200. Chaudeiia architectural activity at Khajuraho (Bandol. 
khand). 

916. South India couquered by (bo Ilasbiraluta, Krbhaa III. 

911. Tbo Kauarcso poet Pampa. 

960*1250 Period of ** Chatukyan" an.hitectural activity in tho 
Dakhau and ttie Kaniatilc. 

" Draiidian ” stylo temples constructed in largo numberb 
w South India 
0S5-1017 Kjja Uaja Chola. 
c. 1000. The great tciuplo at Tanjore buiU. 

c 1010-1050 Dhoja (Parmar), King, autlior and patron of letters 
1&22. Lahore captured by tbo MuliammaJaus 

1032. Jain Icmplo (of marble) at Jit. Abu, erected by a merchant 
named Viinala Sab 

c lOGO. Kirtivarman (Clianilella) Kama of Chcdi. Vcccsblan of 
tbo Sena dynasty ifl Hcngal. 

1070-1113. Kulollunga Ckola. 

Tamil literary activity 
1076-lllC. VUramaditya VL 
lOMl Great Itcvrnuo Surrey of Sontli India 
c. 1090 Yl,{Tjani.»'*ara (Icgirt). 
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c. 1100. Ramanuja (Valshnava reformer). 

Jnyndcva (poet). 

1100-1141. Vialinmacdliana (BitUdeva), Hoysala ruler. 

1113. Traditional date of tlie birth of Anania-tirtha, the Madhwa 
reformer, 
c. 1120. Bolur temple. 

c. 1141. Hoysalcswara temple at Halobid commeneed. 

1149. Ralbana completes his cbcomcle of Kashmir (B-ajataran- 

gini). 

1170-1193. Jayachohaudra (Kaoanj) and Prithriraja. Chand, the 
Hindi poet (?). 

1191 and 1193. Battles of Tiraori. 

1200-1300. Decay of the ChoJa and CbsOak^a powers. 

Rise of the Yadaras (Devagiri) and the Kakatiyas 
(Warangal). 

c. 1220. Ksitabhoswara temple at Halobid. 
c. 1280. Hannnl, the famous Tamil grammar, composed, 
c. 1203. VenkatanaCba (Ve<lanta.desika), the V'afsbnara reformer and 
writer of South India. s 
c. 1270. Tbo Uarathi poets, Inoaeswar and Kaiudov. 

1809-1810. Malik Kafur’s invasion of Sonth India, 
c. 1836. Tbdcityof Vijayanagarafonoded. 
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Amatavatl Stupa, X. 24. 

Ambhi (Omphis), V. 10. 

Asur, bhah, conquers Kashmir, 
IX. 12. 

Amogbaratsb^ X. 10. 

AnahilaTara, X. 7. 

Anaudapala, IX 10. 

Anangapala ('ToxnaTa], IX. 3 u. 
AnartU, X 2. 

Andomaneso, tbo, I. 5. 

Andbras, the, VI, c; 11, VII. 2, 
3 , X. 10, 11-12. 

Angas, tbo, III. 6. 

Antiocbus the great, VII. L 
Antio^us (Soter), VI. 3. 
Amstamba, X 9 

Architectuns, V 25-20, VI 19, 
VII. 12 5 IX. 19 

Arctic region*, supposed homo of 
tbo Aryans in, it. 3 n. 
Arjabliata, VIII. 18. 

Aryans, tbc, I. 0, 10, IX. 3-4, 
llrst immi^ation, IT. 6; second 
inimigratioD, It. C; culture 
tbo early. II. 7 ; supposed 
.tw-JlcbiuMft. JI. 2n.; Jjfe end 
government in tbe I'aujab II 


11-20 ; settlement of tbe Ganges, 
III. 5 , settlement in the Dak> 
ban, X. 9 

Asoka, V. SO, 32 ; VI. 4-10. 
Aeramas, tbo four, III. 13 
Assembbes {popular) , VI. IS. 
Astronomy, III. 20; VUI. 18. 
Aswacfaosba, VII. 10 n. 

Aswakas, tbe, V. 19. 

Aswamedba IborBO-Baeiifioe), Vll, 
8 ; VUI. 2 ; X. 25. 

Atharva Veda, H. 9. 

Avanti, V. S. 

Babylom (Bavorn), V. 21 ; X. 83. 
Cakhlfyar Alabammad.ibu, IX. 6. 
Baladitja. See KarasimtKtpu/)^. 
BaUalas, tbo. X. 81. See under 
Boysalas. 

Baluchistan, its former fectilitr 
Inlr, 12. 

Bana, Vm. 12. 

Basava, X. 20 

Bassein (Vastaral, descent of chiefs 
of. X. 20 n. 

Bbagavadgita, tbe, VI. 19 
Dbaratas, tbo, II. 1C ; III. C. 
Bbaravi (poet), mi. 18. 

I Bhartribarl (poet), VUI. 18 
Dbarukacbeba (Bbrooeb), V. 21 , 
I X9, 

Bbasa (poet), VII. 11. 

Bhavabhnti (poet), IX. IS 
; Bhojas, tho.VI.G. 

Bbojs (Tarmat King), TX C, 7 
' Bhroacb, dynasty of, X C. 

Bijjala, X 20. 

I Bilbana, IX. 18 . X. 19 
Bimblsam, IV 5, V 4 
Bindtuara, VI 3 
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Bitidcva. Sec 'i^hnuvardhana. 
Brahmagupta (Astronomer), \’IIL 
18. 

Brahman ascendancy, IX. 17. 
Brahmanas, the (Vcaic literature), 
III. 11. 

Brahmanism, rise of sects opposed 
to, Ch. I\'. Changes in V. 33; 
20. Beviral of, VII. 10. 
Brahmodaya, lU. 14. 

Buddha, the, his life, etc., IV. 10- 
12 ; his relics, IV. SO; deified, 
Y. 81. 

Buddhism, rise of, IV. 10-13. 
Buddhism, relations with Brati- 
maoism, IV, 13 ; its growth and 
spread, V. 30-32; its decline, 

vn. 10 : ■V’m. 14 ; IX. is ; m 
South India, X. 24. 

Banal monnds (prehistoric), I. 5. 
Burma, lotr. 12. 


CaPiTai.8, formed on rirers, IntrJ. 

Caste, growth of, ni. 10 ; origios 
and infinence, note to Cb. 111.; 
V. 23, 27 ; VI. 18. 

Cattle lifting, II. 17. 

Cattle, importance of, in early 
Aryan lira, U, 17. 

Cave temples, X. 12. 

Consors, VI. 17. 

Ceylon, Intr. 12; VUI. 4; X. 27; 
cLronicke, VI. 8 ; AsoVft's cm- i 
bossy to, VI. 8 ; Tamil invasions ' 
ol, X. 23, 81. I 

ChaUya, Y. 26. 

Chaluhyas, the, of the Dakhan, ' 
IX. 7; early C. of Vatapi, X. , 
13-15; of Gujarat, X 7; of 
Kalyani, X. 18-20 ; IT. 1 n. ; X. 
25. 

Chandcllas, the, IX. 3 ; IX 5 

Chandragnpta (Manrya), V. 6, 17,* 
10 ; VI. 1-3, 18 n. ; IX. 18. 

Chandragupta I. (Oupta ruler), 
VIII. 1 

Chnndrogupta II. (Vikramaditjs). 
VIII. 3. &-0 , X. 3. 

Charala, vn. 11. 

Chastaaa, X. 3 

Chcdi. III. 15: V. 3. I.X 4,0. 

Cbetlana (Qumo), IV. 5 

Cberss, the. X. 22. 

ChetaVa, IV. 5 


I Gbincso Empire, relations with, 
VUL 7, 11 ; IX. 1. 

I Dbiaa, Pravidian trade with, X. 
I 23. 

Cbitral, ZI. C. 

I Chiralry, IX. 2. 

' Chohans, the, IX. 3. 

, Ghotas, the, .VI. 0: (great), 27- 
31 ; Capitals of, sacked by 
Krishna, IH., X. 16; Govern- 
ment of, X. 32-31. 

Ghrislianity introduced, VII. 4. 
Climate and national character, 
Intr. 11. 

Codes, vn. 11. 

Coinage, Introd gced, V. 24, 24 n. ; 

Gnpta, Vm. 4 n. 

Copper, known after iron, 1. 11. 
Costume, VI. 19. 

' Councils, Buddhist, V. SO ; 8. 

I Crime and sis confused, Vm. 16. 

I Criminal law, vm. 16. 

I Ctesias, V. 8. 

Currency, V. 24. 

I Cyrus the Great, V. 6. 

DiKnax, the, Intr. 8; derivation 
of the name, II. 10 ; history of, 
X.e.20 

Dandln, VH. 18. 

Dardistao, IX, 12 . 

I Darias the Great, V. 6. 

Darsana, HI. 10. 

Dasaratha (Alaurya), \X 0. 

Dasju, n. 15. 

Delhi founded, IX, 3 n. 

Demetnua, VII. 1. 

Demigods, V. 33. 

Dovadatta (schUmatio), V. 30. 
Dbaoga (K.), IX. 5. 

Phanvantan, VIII. 18. 

DhanyaketA, X. 12. 

Dhar, IX, 7 ; X. 18- 
Dravidians, the, 1. C, 7 , X. 9, 21 ; 
cuUuro of primitive D., I. II, 

12 ; sea trade of, X. S3 ; seaports 
of, X. 23 a. 

Dwatasamndra (Helcbid), X. SO, 


EnccaTio>c, UI. 14 : V, 23. 
XJight-fold path, the. IV*. 13. 
Kllara temples, X. 16-17. 
llpics, the great. III. 16, SS. 
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Fa Has (iraicUer), Vr. 8 ; Vlir. 
Fumiae, V. 22. 

Gimisn’AES, the, IX. S. II. 

• OaDapatis of ^Yotra^gal, tlio, IX 
6. See uiulcr KaUtvms. 
u-andbara art, VH. 12 . 

Gangaa ol 3Ijsorc. Ibc, X. S5, 28. ; 
Ganges, tbo, Xntr. G. 

Gangeya DcTa, IX. G. 

Gautamipntra SatakArni.X.3,11. 
Gaya^ V. 21. 

Geomet^, in. 20 
Ghazni, invaders from, IX. 5. 
Gilgit,n C. 

Girnar, VI. 4. 

Git^Govlnda (poem), IX. 18. 

GoUen Jpe ot Sanabrit htcraluro, 
the, Vm. 18. 

Gondopbaree, VH. 4. 

Qovinda HI., X. 26. 

Grammar, l£l. 20. 

Guild*, V. 25, X. 12. 

Gujarat, history of, X 1-7. 

Gupta drsasty, the great, vm 
1-7; ^5; the second, IX. 1. 
Qarjjaras, the, IX. 3 , X. 9. 

iiitA, vn 11. 

HaisbaTaidbaua (Uarsba), VIIT. 

8-13 ; IX. 1. 

Harshacbarlta, VUI. 12. 

Haihaya dynasty, the. See C/udi 
and Kalachun. 

Hemacliaadra, IX. 7 b 
Hindu Kuab, Intr. 9. 

Hmdviism, VHI. 14, 15 IX. 16 . 

X 26. 

Hiouen Thsang (traveller), VI. 8 , 
VI1I.12; X.6, X.14. I 

Horse-sacrifice. See Atuojnetlha I 
ifoysala BalJaias, X, 20. 1 

Huns, the, I. 8 ; VH. 8 ; VIH. 
6-7. 

Hnvisbka, VII. 8. 

IhDiA, changes in outline, I 3, 
derivation of name, It. 5 , 
earliest inhabitants of, I. 4-S, 
historical geography, Cb. 1. 
Indo-Kuropcans, their original ' 
home, II. 2. I 

Indo-I’ertblans, the, VII. 4. I 


Indus, (lie, former fertiiiCyof the 
lower courso of, Intr. 12. 
Inlieritanco law, V. 22. 

Irrigatton, V. 23; VI. 16. See 
Vublte ll'orAj. 

JxvFWA lounded, X. 21 11. 
lain* And Jainism, IV. 1-0; IV. 
On.; VI. iBn.; IX. 11.10; X. 
17, 26. 20 n. 

Jati. See Caste. 

Jaugada, VI. 4. 

Jayachciiandrft (Jaichatid), IX. 11. 
Jayadeva (poet), IX. 18. 

Jayapala, IX. 10. 

Jayaaimha (K. of Kashmir), TX. 
12 . 

Jejaka-hhnJhti, IX. 4. 

Jbelum (battle of the), V. 11. 

Juia. IV. 6. 

Johur, IX. 19. 

kabci.. vm. 4 . 

Kadpfaiscs I. and U , VH. 6. 

Kailas at Ellura, X. IQ. 

Kokatiyoa, the, X. 20, 81 
Kalaohuii usurpation, X. 20. 
Kalachutyas of Chedi, X. 4. 
Kalhana (ohtonicUr), IX, 12, 18. 
Kalidasa, vm. 18. 

Kalinga or Kalmgas, VI. 3-G; 

vn.2i vin 12 n.; X.27. 
Kalmjar (I^linjaia), IX. 5. 
Kalyana, X. 12. 

Koi^fupa, viil. 4, 10. 

Kambhojas the, V. 19; VI 6. 
Kauauj (Slahodaya , VHI. 9 . IX. 
3 , 11 . 

Kanchlpura JCoajeeveram), VHI. 
2 . 

Kanishka, VH. 6-7. 

Kannaradeva (Krishna HI], X. 
16. 

Kanvas, the, VH. 3. 

KapUavastn, IV. 10. 

Kanna, doctrine of, HI. 18. 

Kama (E. of Cbcdi), IX. 6 , X 18. 
Kasi, kingdom, III 6 , V. 4 
Kiuttm ir history, IX 12 
Kathis, the, V 10. 

Kausambi, V. 21. 

I Kevahn, tv G 
KharavoU, \TI 2. 

Kharosbtn (writing), V. 7. 

I Kha.sim, Muhammad ibo-, IX. 9 
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Kirtlvannaa (Ohandellfi), IX. 5. 
Kolaiian, I. G. 

Sosala (N.), kiogdom.III. C; (S.), 
VIII. 2. 

Krishna, sm of i)ctial:i, IV. 19; 
V. 33. 

Krishna I^JRashliatnla), X. IGi 
Krishna III., X. 16. 

Ksbatrijas, III. 8. See aUo 
Eajput. 

Kshemendia, IX. 18. 

Kabudrakas, the, V. 10. 
Kulottongo I. (Ghola), X. 19, 28- 
80. 

Kumaragupta 1., ITTI. 6. 
Kumatapala, X. 7 n. 

Kumariia (Bhatta), IX. 16. 

Kural (poem), the, X. 24 n. 
Kurukshelta, HI. S4. 

Kama, the, III. 24. 

Kusanas, the, Yll. &-9; VUI. 6. 
Kusinagara, IV. 11. 

XtaBOBS captarod by the Muham' 
madans, IX. 10. 

Laknaoll or Lakshmanavati 
(Oaiir), rx. 8. 

Lalltaditya lluktapida, IX. 12, 16. 
Land-pilots in Rajputana, V. 20. 
Land-tax, V. 22 ■. VI. 15 ; X. 83. 
Lata, X. 2. 

Law books ^versified), VUI, 14. 
Law of crimes, VI. 16. 

LiccbaTiB, the, V. 3 ; VIII. 1. 
Liogayat reTiral, the, X, 20 n 
Literature, VIU. 18; IX. 18; X. 
21, 30. 

Lokapalas, the, V. 32. 


MaaADiu kiogdom,lll. G; V.8-5. 
Msgha (poet), IX. 18. 
MahabaLpuram (Sorcn Pagodas), 

JIahahharata, the, HI. 23-25. 
Habamalla (NaTaBuubaranDaD), 

llaharaabtra, origin of the name. 
X. 10. 

Mabavira. See Jaxnitin, 
Msbayana Buddhism, VII. C. 
MabendraTOtnian I. (PaUava), X. 

Habinda, VI. 8- 

Mahmud Sultan {ahazni),IX. 10, 
X. 7. 


Mfthoba, IX. 5. 

Malabar, Intr. 10. See Chera, 
Malavas, tho, V. lO; VHI. 4. 
Malik Kftfur, VHI. 4; X. 31. 
Mallas, the, V. 19. 

Malwa under the Pannars, IX. 7, 
hlanimekalai (poem), the, X. 24 n. 
Maou, Vin. 10. 

Marathas, the, Intr. 6. 

Marriage, early Aryan, H. 12. 
Marwar colonized, IX. 11. 
Mathura (Muttra), VH. 1, 
Matsyas, the, IH, C; V. 3. 
Haoiyan empire, causes ol tho 
docline of the, VII, I. 
Megastbenes, VI. S; X. 10. 
Menander, VH. 1. 

Alawar (Udaipur), descent of the 
kings of, X. 6 n. 

Mibiragnla, VHI. 7, 15 p. { IX. 
13 . 

Mitaksbara, the (law booM, X. 10. 
Monarchy, early, ItL 5; v, 17. 
kfonastio system, IV. 8, IS ; V. 83. 
MongoUass, I. 6. 

Mosda, I. 6. 

Municipal lastitutions, VI. 14; 
X. 12. 

Munia (Vakpati), IX. 7; X. 18. 


KaBAPaitA, X. 8, 11. 

Nolands, Y. 21. 

Nandas. the, V. 5 i VI. 1. 
Nar»siubagupta(BaladityB),VlII, 


Nantsimhavarmau ' (Pallara), X. 
25. 

Narajaua Bbatta (poet), IX. 18. 
NeaKbua, V. 13-14. 

Neobthic age, II. 11. 
News-writers, VI. 11. 
Nigmna-Sabiia, X. 12. 

Niigtanlho, lY. 0. 

Nisbadha, III. 5. 


0]nsi>-BRunurr, kings of, IX. 10. 
Prdeoli, IL 10. 


PosuAourTo (poet), IX. 18. 
Foloiolitbs, L 6. 

PolakVn (Palaghat). t7ir. 2. 
Polos, the, IX. 4, a 
Z^dhavos or PallsTO!), tho, \T:I. 1 
n.: X. 13, 25-2(5. 

Foncbolas, the, lit. G, 21. 
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Panchayat, V. 22. Sec Ytllaoe 
govemirKttt. 

Pandyas, the, VI. G ; X. 22, 30-31. 
PaDini, YI, 20. 
taniyaus, the, I. 7. 

Patamardi (Chandclla), IX. 11. 
Parantaka (Chola), X. 27. 

Panshad, m. 14. 

Parivrajata, Y. 28. 

Parmats, the, IX. S, 7. 

Patala (Haidatabad), V. 14. 
Pataliputra founded, V. 4. 

Patanjali, VII. 11. 

Pava, IV. G. 

Pania-va (Porua), Y. 10. 

Persian connection, results of, V. 
7. 

Persian envoys to Polakesua H., i 
X. 14 n. 

Persia OTerrun by the Huns, VIII. 
G. 

Philosophv, Bclioola of, III. 17; 
tendeoclee, aims, and systems, 

in. 1&-20. 

Piyysdassi. See Asoka. 

Poms bud Alexander, V 10. 
Fiahhakuravardbana, VZI7 . 8 
Praknls, III. 21 . V 22 , VI 4 
Praseaajit, iS*. 11 ; V. 4, 28 
Pratapamdca II , X. 20. 
Prstisthaua {PaitbaQ), X. 8 
Pravarasena, VIII. 18 
Priesthood, hereditary, 111. 9 
PrithTiraja (Cbohan), IX II 
Public works, X. 83. See Jmga- 
Iton and roade. 

Pulakesiu II, (Satyasiaya), VUI. 

10; X.13,25. 

Pulindas, the, VI C. 

Pnnch-tnatk coins, V 21 
Pwatias, the, VIII. 14 n. 

Puma, the, II. 10. 

Puroshapura JPeshawar), VJI 7, 
Putraminiamsa. HI. 19; IX. 16 
Pusbyamitra, VII. 8. 

Qutuis, coiifiuosta ol Ibo prince ol, 


mixture in India, 1. 1. 
llahtors (ltashtraVutA.s), IX. 8. 
Itajadbinija Chola, X. IS. 
lUjs^iha, V. 4. 

IlAjanj-a*, Sre linjputs. 
iUjaraja (Cbola), X. IS. 27. 
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naiasekhara (poet), IX. 18. 
Ba|eQdra Chola, X. 27-28. 
Kajputs, the rise of, IX. 2; ideals 
of, IX. 17. 

Bamachandra (Yadava), X. 20. 
lUananuja, IX. 19 ; X. 33. 
ftanuiyana, the, HI. 22-25. 
Rashtrakaa, Bashtrakutas, X. 7, 
10, IS, 16, 25. 

Ravivarman (K.ulasckhara),X. 31. 
Beligtoc of early Aryans, III. 

1-4. 

Rivers, lustorio eiJects of Indian, 
Intr. 7. 

Roads, V. 20 1 VI. IG 
RocV-teinples, X. 24. See EU 
tura; Caie- temples; Ajanla ; 
Seten Pagodas. 

I Roman Empire, the, Vni. 5 , X 
23 

Romka (id Gujarat), V. 21. 
Rudradaman, vYI. 10 s. ; X. 4, 11. 

Sabsxtmik, TX. 10. 

Sacrifice. II. 2,0. 13, 16; HI. 12, 
20; human, I 12. Sea Asiva- 
■medlM. 

^ala (Sialkot), VII. 1. 



Sakti-TTOTship, IX IG. 

Sakuotala (drama), VIII 18 n. 
Sakyas, the, IV. 10 , V. 6 
Sainatata, VIH. 4 
Samhitas II 8. 

Samkliyo, III 19. 

Samudea^pU, VIII. 2-4. 

Sanehi, V'l 8, 19. 

Sangala (CathEcan capital), V 12. 
Sangiti. See Councils (Dud- 
d/(u(j 

Sankara or Sankararharya, IX. 
15, IG. 

Sanskrit (lang ), III. 21 , VII. 11. 
Sautsis, the, I. 7. 

Saraswati, Intr. 12; II. 10 
Sataksmi, X. 11. 

Salarahana^, tho. See Andhra 
Sail. H 12 , vni 9 . IX 10 
Satraps, the, V t>, VIII. 2, 5, 

I X.» 

Satyapulras, the, tj G 
Satyaaraya. See Vulakenn IT 
I Selciicii« (Xicalor), VI 2. 
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Solu, Iiitr. 12. 

Soven Pagodas, the, X. 21 

father of Slahavira, 

Siddhattha. the nuddha. IV. 10. 
oiddhapura, VI. 4. 
Silappadikaram, X. 21 n. 

SUpa. See Caste. 

Silver, V. 21; X. 23, 83 n. 

Siodh, history, IX. 0. 

Singhalese (Cejloneso), imaalon 
of South India, X. 31. 

Sisnnaga dymusty, the, V. 4 
SiTOskandavarman, YU. 10 

Slavery, V. 22. 

Skandegupta, vni. G 
Skylai, V. C. 

SolanLi. See Chahikna. 

Bolonion, X 23. 

Soma, n. 19. 

Somadova, DC. 18. 

Sooeswara {AhaTamalla;, X. 18, 

Somnath (Veravvel), X. 7 
Sophytes (SaubhntO, V. IS. 
Sravakas, rV. 8. 

Sravagtl, V. 21. 

8r%. V. 82. 

18. 

Srikaatha (bogdoni), VUI 8 

Suhondhu, VlH. 18 
Sudarsaaa lake, X. 3 4. 

Sudas K , ir IG. ’ 

Sudraka, VH. 11. 

Sundara Pandya, X. 31. ' 

Sungas, the, VIL 3. 

Suppaxaka, V. 21. 

Sura, II. 19. 

Surasenas, the, HI. C j V 3 
Surveys, X. 33. 

Suscuta, VII. 11. 

Sutras (Vedic), HI. 13 (lay) uj 


Surarnagiri, VI. H. 

Swayamvara, IX. 9, ll n. 17. 

Taiiapa, X. 1C, 18. 

Tamil hymns, X. 20. 

Tamralipti (Tamluk), V. 21. 
Tiinjore, X. IG, 27. I 

Taiation in kind, V 22 ; VI IS ( 
ToliDgnna, X. 20. | 


Tclugu, X. 10, 17, 22. 

Tovaram, X. 20. 

Tliancsar jlynasty, tho, VIII. 8. 
Thnnesar, III. 21. See SlJuincs 
teara. 

I Thomas, St., VIT. 4. 

Tilak, Hr. B O., IT. 2 n. 

Tirourl, battle of, IX. 11. 
Tiniraiinoli, X. 20. 

Tiravosagam, X. £0. 

Tolemtion, religious, VI. 9, 10 n. 
Tolls, V. 20 : VI. 15 ; X. SO, 33. 
Tomaras, tho, IX. 3. 

Toramana, VIII. 7. 

Tosall, VI. 11. 

Towns fn the sixth century D.C., 
V.20. 

Trade and trade routes, sixth ceu- 
tnry n.c., V. 20, 21. 
Transmigration, theory of, ill. 18. 
Travaucoro, X. SO. See Qatlcfi. 
Tribes ^Qglcss), V. ID. 
Triloehanapala, IX, 10. 

Trimurtl, V. 33. 

Triporl (Tewnr), IXrC. 

Tfltsos, tho, n. 16. 

Turks, the, Vm. 8. 

UjSAiH, V. 21 ; VI. S; Vin. 5.’ 
Upaolshads, the, HI. 10; DC. 16. 
Urasa (Harara), V. 10. 

Uravola, IV. 10. 

VihoBLAS (Baghels), tho, IX. C 5 
X. 7. 

Vaisab (Basorh), IV. 5. 

Valabhi, history of, Vm. 10: X. 

5, e. 

Valiniki, m. 2 3. 

Vamana, VTTT is. 

Varahamihira, VIII. 18. 

Vaedhamana (Hahavira), lY. 5 ff. 
Varna, IL 15; HI. 7. See Caste. 
Vasadeviv (Ki2sbeu0> VII. 8. 

Vatopt ^adami), X. 13. 

Vedanta, ifl. 19 ; IX. 1C. 

Vedas, tho, H. 8. 

Vongi country, tho, X. li. 15. 18. 

25, 27. ... 

Vidathha, IIL 15. 

Videlias, the, III. C. 

Vignnneswara, X. I'J. 

Vibaca, V. SO.. 

Mkraniaditjn, VIII. 5. 
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Yikramaditya VI. n'ikram&nfcal, 
X. 19, 20. 

Village life c. SCO d.c., V. SI. 
Village government, X. 31. 
Villivajatura. See Gautami- 
piilra. 

Vira Ballala, S, 81. 

Mmdhaka, V. 6. 

Vi>akhadatte, IX. 18. 

Vislinu Vardhana (Chalnlja), X. 

14 ; (Ballala), X. 20, SI, 35. 
Vislinn-worship, VIII. 15. 
Vtijjiaas, the, V. 3. 


j Vyasa, in. 23 

Widows, re-mamage of, n 12. 
I Writing, V. 20. 


YaDAViS (Devagiri), the. X. 20. 
Vagnaval^a (Jimst), VIH 18. 
Vasovarman (of Kanauj), IX. 18. 
Yaudheya confederation, the, 
kTO. 4. 

Yoga, in. 10. 

Ync-chis, the, Vn. 4. 
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